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THE REPORT 



OF THE 

PRESIDENT OE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELEAST, 

FOR 

THE SESSION ENDING 31bt JULY, 1BT3. 



TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 



May it please Youk Majesty,— 

lege n “ha^X tonour of Reseating to" Y^r Majesty tWs m^ 
fion The Coit of the Session now running will present a very 

do not now include th^result of fn^ratant"; attendance at 
the year, ending July, 1873 thei e weie m c departments of 

cnlated and 23 non-mataculatec L The tat te^ 

oHectures, of study and cla* , examinations were 

^ir a ffordrre e mnch gratfficXn to "record myTn&e approval 
of the general L^viwf 1 Wedto strict 

they had acquired their P^“y educate ^he 

”” rcS«ss?i i»ptaa?jth 

majority of the Beilast stuuei ^ . for itg own sake, 

an ardent dean-e to acqune f n fndation for their future pro- 
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4 ' Rejjort of the President 

Session embraced in this ‘Report, .it. -was not necessary for the 
Council to investigate a single case of violation of collegiate dis- 
cipline. My own advice and remonstrance were used with 
advantage in the few instances, that 'required their intervention. 
Many examples of the laudable exertions of young men to over- 
come difficulties and to prepare themselves for collegiate and 
professional distinction, have been in this, as in previous sessions, 
reported to me, such as deserve the highest commendation. 

The introduction in this part of my Report of an outline of the 
systematic courses pursued in this College in its various depart- 
ments may convey some idea, ’hot alone of their nature, but of the 
extent of the whole range of studyand.investigation requiredby the 
able and distinguished Professors to bo pursued by the Students in 
then- respective classes. A perusal of the subjoined sketch will 
make it obvious that the founders of the Queen’s Colleges adopted 
a system of instruction which keeps steadily in view, in all our 
collegiate and university arrangements, the true idea of sound edu- 
cation, viz. : — the culture and .discipline of the mind in mastering 
and understanding- every thing valuable and elevatinginancientand 
modern literature, and in the fundamental-principles also, together 
with the experiments and inductions of modern science and philo- 
sophy. It will be inferred from the outline here subjoined, as well 
as from the digest of courses and subjects given in the Appendix, - 
that teaching and experiments, and the constant examination of the 
Students, with their close attendance on Lectures, are indispen- 
sable requirements, from the time of matriculation to the period 
of graduation. Preparation for mere examining Boards may bo 
obtained by systems of cramming, constructed by persons of pool- 
ability and slender reputation, from the worksandlaboursof superior 
men, but in the end they are found to be superficial, injurious 
to the cause of science, and to the permanent advancement of 
the youths, who prefer pure grinding to the processes of mental 
training and patient investigation required, by our universities. 
The abuses arising from the substitution of wliat is flimsy and 
of temporary utility, for what is solid, substantial, and lasting 
are becoming, so manifest that some remedy must speedily bo 
applied. I invite attention to a synopsis of thocourscs laid down by 
the Council, and rigidly pursued by the Students of this College, 
and in doing so I express my decided conviction that the suc- 
cess.of the young men of this College, who have not only highly 
distinguished themselves at examinations in the different ° de- 
partments of the .Civil Service, but by their subsequent pro- 
motion (in many instances very remarkable), must bo ascribed 
to the excellence of our curricula, as foundations of knowledge 
and oi individual and public advantage, both being the natural 
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of QueenU G t oUer/e, Belfast. 

' I, Faculty op* Arts. * 

Students intending to proceed to the degree of B.A. must pass the 
matriculation examination before entering upon their college studies. 
This examination is prescribed by the College Council, and embraces 
the first and second books of Euclid, arithmetic,, the elementary rules 
of Algebra and simple " equations, _ translation from two Greek and 
two Latin authors, Latin prose composition, English grammar and com- 
position, English history, and the outlines of ancient and modern geo- 
graphy. Candidates for literary and science scholarships of the first 
year are examined in. more extensive courses of literature and science. 
In 1873 the subjects prescribed .for these literary scholarships were, in 
Greek, four books of the Iliad of Homer, the Ion of Euripides, portions 
of the Anabasis of Xenophon, selections from Lucian, with an exercise 
in prose composition ; and 'in Latin, „the Odes of Horace, six books of 
the j3fineid of Virgil, and portions ' of Cicero and Livy, with Latin 
prose composition. Candidates had also to translate from Greek and 
Latin passages not contained in the prescribed books. They were also 
examined in English composition, Roman history, and the histories of 
England and France,. from a.d. 1066 to a.d. 1509. The subjects pre- 
scribed for science scholarships of the first year embraced Euclid, books 
1, 2, 3, 4, and 6, with the definitions of the fifth book, geometrical 
exercises, Algebra to the end of quadratic equations, including the 
binomial theorem, and the first principles of logarithms; and plane 
trigonometry. 

In the first session of the undergraduate course in arts the students 
must attend lectures and examinations in. mathematics, Greek, Latin, 
modern languages, and English. In certain classes it has been found 
difficult to carry on the work of instruction from some of the students 
being more advanced in knowledge than others ; but this has been to 
some extent obviated by calling in the aid of the senior scholars. At 
the end of the session a general examination is held in each class, which 
must be passed by the student before he is permitted to enter upon the 
studies of the second year. The same remark applies to the other years 
of the undergraduate course. 

As the scholarships awarded after matriculation are tenable for 
one year only, scholarship examinations are held at the beginning of 
the second year, which are open to all students who have completed the 
first year of the undergraduate course. These examinations embrace 
more extended courses of literature and science than those prescribed 
for the first year’s scholarships. In the second session the student is 
required to attend a course of logic and another of natural philosophy, 
together with second courses of instruction on any two of the following 
subjects : Mathematics, Greek, Latin, and a Continental language. 

Students intending to proceed to the degree of B.A. must present 
themselves in Dublin for the first university examination, unless pre- 
vented by illness or other unavoidable cause. The subjects of this ex- 
amination prescribed for 1873 are: In Greek, Euripides— Medea ; 
Xenophon — Memorabilia, book 1. In Latin, Horace — Satires ; Cicero — 
Ad Familiares I., II., III., with prose composition in both languages. 
In modern languages, translation from two modern authors, either 
French, German, or Italian, with an exercise from English into the 
language selected. In mathematics, Euclid, books 1 to 4, book 6, and 
definitions of fifth book, arithmetic, algebra to the end of quadratic 
equations, together with the binomial theorem, geometrical and arith- 
metical progression, the nature and use of logarithms, and plane trigono- 
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meti-y to the end of the solution of triangles. Ill mathematical physics, 
mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, and elements of astronomy. Candidates 
for honors at the same examination are required to answer ill formal logic, 
as well as in the subjects of the pass course. They are afterwards ex- 
amined in a more extended course of literature or science. 

Pol- the third session, the following subjects are prescribed: 1, 
English literature ; 2, metaphysics, or history, or political economy ; 6, 
chemistry; 4, zoology or botany. Students are at the same time not 
obliged to adhere strictly to this course, but are permitted to substitute 
for °any one or two of the above subjects, honor courses on subjects 
taught in the undergraduate course. This permission is largely used, 
and honor courses are delivered by many of the professors. 

At the end of the third year students are permitted to present them- 
selves for the final degree examination at the Queen’s University. The 
details of this examination will be found in the Queen’s University 
Calendar for 1874, p. 4, and in the Belfast Queen’s College Calendar 
for the same year, p. lxvii. For the degree of Master of Arts any 
bachelor of arts of one year’s standing may offer himself for examination. 



Medical Department. 

The medical students of this College pass through a rigorous training 
before they can acquire the degree ofM.D. from the Queens University. 
In the matriculation examination a knowledge of Latin, Greek, History, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, two Books of Euclid, &c. is required, and it is not 
uncommon that several trials have to be made before a sufficient standard 
is attained. 

Many of tile subjects of the medical course serve also as means of 
mental training for instance, the attendance on lectures and examina- 
tions on the subjects of Modem Languages, Experimental Physics, 
Botany, Zoology, and Chemistry, and the University tost of the know- 
ledge acquired, are such as is generally admitted, it is desirable to add to 
tlie required study of Classics and Mathematics for Arts degrees. 

Thus every medical undergraduate must submit to all efficient training 
in non-professional subjects. He is guided during his proper medical 
studies by the ordinary curriculum of study, but in addition lie almost 
uniformly extends his study of many of these subjects, ns a glance at 
the numbers attending the classes on different subjects will show. The 
fact that many of the Professors are also University examiners, enables 
them to secure much greater devotion to the subjects of study, and to 
exact a much more extensive knowledge of each than could possibly bo 
required by examiners unacquainted with the character of the training 
through which each Candidate for a degree had passed. 

The attendance at classes is recorded daily in roll-books which are 
regularly inspected by the College Council ; explanation is required of 
every absence from a class, and the required certificates are -withhold 
whenever the attendance has been so deficient as to have imperilled tlio 
acquisition of a knowledge of any subject of study. The University 
examinations are conducted, in the most practical and laborious manner 
in dissecting-rooms, hospitals, &c., and every security is thus given that 
none but well-qualified Candidates are presented for graduation. 



Engineering Department. 

The regular or ordinary course for students of Civil Engineering in this 
.College extends over three Sessions, and includes attendance on Mathe- 
matics, Experimental and Mathematical Physics, Chemistry ; a course 
of Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical Geography, and Modern Lan- 
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guages, especially French, together with the various courses conducted 
by the Professor of Civil Engineering, which, may he thus sketched 
out: — X. Geometrical Drawing, including the general principles of the 
accurate representation on flat surfaces of the forms and dimensions of 
solid objects, and including the art of perspective, together with practical 
drawing especially in relation to engineering and architectural subjects. 
2. Surveying, Levelling, and Mensuration, including various operations 
of field work in measuring over the surface of land, and of office work in 
mapping, drawing, and calculating in connexion with such measure- 
ments. 3. A course of teaching planned so as to he suitable for the 
stage of advancement at which Students arrive in the third year of their 
collegiate attendance, and adapted to constitute an introduction to, or a 
scientific foundation for many of the chief subjects of study wliich are 
necessary or useful to the civil or mechanical engineer ; to the architect, 
and to many other classes of artificers and practical men. Of these it 
may suffice to mention; — Strength and elasticity of materials and 
structures, bridges of various kinds, ornamental architecture, theory of 
hydraulics, and its application in practical water works, and subjects 
more particularly relating to mechanical engineering. The Students are 
engaged in practical work in the drawing class-room during their three 
entire sessions of attendance : most of them work very diligently there, 
and many attain to proficiency so as to be well prepared for doing good 
service in offices, ancl otherwise in engineering business at once on leaving 
College. Many of the engineering students too, in addition to carrying 
out their attendance on the lectures of the Professor of Chemistry, have 
been very assiduous in acquiring a knowledge of practical chemistry by 
working in the laboratory under his direction, where they learn the 
methods of analyzing ores and other minerals, and acquire practice in 
chemical manipulation. 

Department of English Law. 

The Professor of English Law, in conducting his department, has 
constantly kept in view the object of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons in recommending the foundation of Chairs in Law in con- 
nexion with the Queen’s Colleges, which, as they stated in their Beport 
on Legal Education, was not merely to prepare Candidates for the Bax-, 
and for the profession of Attorney and Solicitor, but to raise the standard 
of legal attainments amongst local practitioners, and especially to provide 
opportunities of legal education to qualify persons intended to fill admini- 
strative situations not strictly legal — a policy which has been since 
followed up by the Legislature conferring privileges, by way of induce- 
ment, on Candidates for the profession of Attorney and Solicitor, who 
shall avail themselves of these Schools of Law. 

The Lectures are made auxiliary to the cotemporaneous studies directed, 
and are accompanied by interrogation, independent of the General Ex- 
amination and that for Honors. Such books, cases, and decisions, and 
portions of treatises are pointed out for reading as are considered by the 
Professor most useful in elucidating a branch of learning which is 
scarcely furnished with books exclusively intended for instruction ; and 
no efforts have been spared to point out the peculiarities of the law in 
Ireland, whether proceeding from statutes or inherent diversity of practice, 
or to direct attention to the recent changes which have been introduced 
into the course of procedure. 

Prom the first opening of the College to the present time the successive 
classes have spontaneously applied themselves with assiduity and perse- 
verance to the various subjects of legal instruction, and several Non- 
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Matriculated Students have' from time to time availed themselves of the 
privilege afforded by the College Ordinances of attending detached 
Courses of the Lectures on selected subjects. 

Under these circumstances, I am gratified at being able to give the 
assurance that the Faculty of Law has fully realized the objects of its 
founders, and that a "further extension of its public benefits would ensue 
upon the adoption by Government of the suggestion made by the same 
Committee of the House of Commons that a preference should be givon 
to candidates for situations in the Civil Service, not of a purely legal 
nature, who could produce testimonials of legal attainments from those 
institutions — a rule which would fully accord with the principle laid 
down in a recent report of another Committee in relation to tho Civil 
Service. 

Depaetment of Political Economy. 

The Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy (Mr. T. E. 
Cliffe Leslie) fills in reality two distinct and important Chairs, in the two 
distinct Faculties of Law and Arts. As Professor of Jurisprudence, he 
lectures, teaches, and examines in the general philosophy and history of law, 
in Roman Law, and in Constitutional and International Law . As Professor 
of Political Economy, he lectures, teaches, and examines Arts’ Students in 
that great subject. His instruction in J urisprudence has tho twofold pur- 
pose and result of teaching legal philosophy and history, both as a branch of 
higher University Education, and as a preparation for the legal profession ; 
and the duties of the Professor in this department, discharged us they are 
by Professor Leslie, would bo sufficiently arduous if he had not also to 
fill the Chair of Political Economy, to which ho devotes as much timo 
and labour as though he had no other collegiate duties. Tho stipend 
and emoluments attached to this double Chair are altogether dispro- 
portionate to the abilities, attainments, and exertions it demands on the 
part of the Professor, 

The necessary condition that the Matriculated Students of this 
College must pursue one of these courses as preparatory to gradu- 
ation has greatly elevated the standard of education throughout 
this province and the country, so that I feci perfectly justified in 
reiterating an opinion formerly expressed Ly me, that the courses 
required, both in this College and by the Queen’s University, arc 
such as train and educate the mind, whilst storing it with sound 
and useful knowledge. The possession of valuable, well selected 
libraries, and of apparatus, and objects of illustration; the remark- 
able and constant successes the Students of this College have had 
in carrying high, often the highest places, in all the branches of 
the Civil Service ; the fact that many of the alumni of the College 
are acting in academies, and privately as tutors and instructors 
of the rising generation ; and, above all, the unflagging zeal and 
admirable prelections of the professorial staff; all these have con- 
tributed to place this College on the solid and broad foundation 
on which it rests. 

This College, viewed as a member of the Queen’s University in 
Ireland, continues to hold its proper place, whether in regard to 
the number of Students it sends forward to graduate, or in refer- 
ence to the positions they yearly obtain in the intellectual strug- 
gles for honors and exhibitions, with the able and well-trained 
Students of Cork and Galway. 
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In reference to the' Queen’s University itself, I may remark that 
its influence on this and the other Queen’s Colleges has -been very 
powerful and beneficial. From the moment of his matriculation the 
Student has before his mind the requirements, the honors, and dis- 
tinctions of the Queen’s University. Stimulated by. these, he 
presses onward till he obtains the objects of his ambition at his 
first and final examinations in Dublin. . The calendar, of the 
Queen’s University affords abundant testimony to its rapidly in- 
creasing expansion, and the value attached to the degrees and 
honors which it confers on its graduates. 

The four following tables will be found both satisfactory and 
comprehensive. 

In making the Denominational Returns I have thought it right 
to classify the students of the various Churches as they have 
designated themselves in the forms filled up by them at entrance. 



I. — Numbers and Religious Persuasions of Students attending Lectures 
in Queen’s College, Belfast, in each Session from its opening. 



Sessions. 


Matri- 

ulatod. 


Non- 

Mutri- 

uiatod. 


Total. 


Ihuroh 

of 

rolaml. 


Etonian 

Catho- 

lio. 


Presljy- 

torian. 


Metho- 

dist. 


Inde- 

pend- 

ent. 


Va- 

rious. 


Total. 


1849- 50, , 

1850- 51, . 

185 J -52, 

1852- 53, . 

1853- 54, . 

1854- 55, . 

1855- 56, . 

1856- 57, . 

1857- 58, . 

1858- 59, . 

Average of first | 

10 years, J 

1859- 60, . 

1860- 61, . 

J 861-62, . 

1862- 63, . 

1863- 64, . 

1864- 65, . 

1865- 66, . 

1866- 67 . 

1867- 68, . 

1868- 69, . 

Average of se- 1 
condlO years, J 

1869- 70, . 

1870- 71, . 

1871- 72, . 

1872- 73, . 


90 

no 

120 

101 

114 

118 

119 

136 

153 

160 


105 

75 

69 

53 

54 
65 
74 
58 
54 
63 


195 

185 

189 

154 

168 

183 

193 

194 
207 
223 


33 

33 

40 

33 
36 

34 
33 

35 
31 
45 


5 

10 

14 

15 
14 
14 
19 
14 
14 
14 


1-15 

136 

129 

100 

107 

131 

131 

131 

154 

153 


4 

4 

4 
6 
3 

5 

3 

4 
8 


1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 


7 
1 
1 
2 
' 5 

’ 3 

9 

3 

1 


195 

185 

189 

154 

168 

183 

193 

194 
207 
223 


122-1 

199 

230 

299 

335 

340 

356 
360 

357 
357 
330 


67 

50 

73 

76 

53 

47 

49 

53 

30 

33 

38 


189-1 

257 

312 

375 

388 

387 

405 

413 

387 

390 

368 


35-3 

43 

57 

59 
61 
63 

58 

60 
57 

59 
51 


13-3 

16 

22 

17 

24 

26 

22 

19 

19 

16 

15 


131-7 

184 

216 

266 

275 

261 

285 

281 

225 

233 

220 


4-6 

8 

7 

13 

11 

10 

9 

13 

18 

25 

26 


•9 

2 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

o 


3-3 

4 

10 

16 

14 

24 

30 

38 

67 

55 

54 


189-1 

257 

312 

375 

388 

387 

405 

413 

387 
390 

388 


317-2 


51 


368-2 


56-8 


19-6 


244-6 


| 14-0 j 2-0 


31-2 


368-2 


328 

337 

325 

328 


25 

43 

33 

23 


353 

380 

358 

351 


57 

76 

80 

70 


18 

14 
17 

15 


214 

226 

203 

203 


ID 

22 

12 

21 


3 42 

4 38 

] 45 

1 32 


353 
380 
3 '.8 
351 



[Table. 
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II. — Numbers and Religious Persuasions of Students who have entered 
Queen’s College, Belfast, in each year since its opening. 



Sessions. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non- 

Matri- 

culated. 


Total. 


Church 

of 

Ireland. 


Roman 

Catho- 

lio. 


Presby- 

terian. 


Metho- 

dist. 


Inde- 

pend- 

ent. 


Va- 

rious. 


Total. 


1849-50, . 


90 


105 


195 


33 


5 


145 


4 


1 


7 


195 


1850-51, . 


51 


42 


93 


15 


7 


68 


1 




2 


93 


1851-52, . 


42 


40 


82 


25 


7 


47 


2 




1 


'82 


1852-53, . 


31 


23 


54 


16 


7 


28 


2 




1 


54 


1853-54, . 


39 


23 


62 


14 


5 


26 


3 




4 


62 


1854-55, 


41 


38 


79 


13 


6 


■ 56 


2 


_ 


2 


• 79 


1855-56, 


33 


29 


62 


17 


5 


36 


2 


2 




62 


1856-57, . 


40 


28 


68 


18 


4 


40 


1 




5 


68 


1857-58, . 


43 


28 


71 


8 


6 


55 


2 






71 


1858-59, . 


51 


37 


08 


24 


8 


51 


4 


1 


- 


88 


Entered first 1 0 years, 


461 


393 


854 


183 


60 


562 


23 


4 


22 


854 


1859-60, . 


66 


24 


90 


14 


6 


64 


4 




2 


90 


1860-61, . 


96 


41 


137 


29 


13 


85 


3 




7 


137 


1861-62, . 


114 


38 


152 


27 


5 


101 


6 


3 


10 


152 


1862-63, . 


115 


22 


137 


23 


12 


92 


5 




. 5 


137 


1863-64, . 


109 


18 


127 


25 


5 


86 


3 




7 


127 


1864-65, . 


108 


27 


135 


22 


6 


97 


3 




7 


135 


1865- 66, . 

1866- 67, . 


88 


30 


118 


17 


7 


83 


5 




6 


118 


95 


12 


107 


16 


6 


61 


10 




14 


107 


1867-68, . 


90 


22 


112 


20 


5 


63 


1 


1 


22 


112 


1868-69, . 


79 


24 


103 


16 


7 


60 


6 




12 


103 


Entered in seoond) 
10 years, ) 


960 


258 


1,218 


209 


72 


792 


46 


7 


92 


1,218' 


Total in 20 years. 


1,421 


651 


2,072 


392 


132 


1,354 


69 


11 


114 


2,072 


1869- 70, . 

1870- 71, . 


83 


15 


98 


23 


8 


54 


4 


1 


■ 8 


98 


84 


30 


114 


36 


2 


57 


8 


1 

1 


10 


114 


1871-72, . . 


78 


25 


103 


28 


6 


50 


5 


J3 


103 


1872-73, . 


99 


14 


113 


33 


6 


60 


9 




■ 5 


113 




1,765 


*735 


2,500 


512 


154 


1,575 


95 


14 


150 


2,500 



III. — Return of the Number of Medical Students in attendance in each Session. 



Session. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non-Mn- 

triculfttod. 


Total. I 


Session. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non-Ma-' 

trioulatod. 


Total. 


1849-50, 


28 


27 


55 


1861-62, 


81 


48 


129 


1850-51, 


20 


35 


55 


1862-63, 


89 


33 


122 


1851-52, 


25 


39 


64 


1863-64, 


no 


33 


143 


1 852-53, 


29 


33 


62 


1864-65, 


126 . 


25 


151 


1853-54, 


29 


37 


66 


1865-66, 


130 


29 


159 


1854-55, 


39 


36 


75 


1866-67, 


157 


17 


174 


1855- 56, 

1 856- 57, 


33 


48 


81 


1867-68, 


163 


18 


181 


36 


25 


61 


1868-69, 


150 


24 


174 


1857-58, 


35 


32 


67 


1869-70, 


145 


22 


167 


1858-59, 


45 


34 


79 


1870-71, 


168 


26 


184 


1859-60, 


56 


39 


95 


1871-72, 


162 


25 


187 


1860-61, 


70 


46 


116 


1872-73, 


174 


14 


188 



* Of the 735 who entered as non-raatriculated Students, 162 afterwards passed a matricu- 
lation examination. The College Register contains 1,927 matriculated and 573 non-matricu- 
lated, in all 2,500 students. 
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Report of the President 



It becomes my duty to express to your Majesty once more, with 
feelings of the most respectful earnestness, my opinion regarding 
the present position of the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, as requiring 
from your Majesty’s Government n full and immediate considera- 
tion of their claims to be placed on a foundation of permanent and 
more extended usefulness. I believe it has not escaped the atten- 
tion of your Majesty’s advisers, that the Colleges to be adapted 
to the purposes of spreading more widely the blessings of the 
high education, ought to possess increased endowments, in order 
to extend their libraries, to furnish more appropriately the labo- 
ratories of the physical, natural, and experimental sciences, and 
also the departments of the surgical and medical schools. Besides 
in various ways it operates injuriously to have the professors and 
officers of the Queen’s Colleges left underpaid, and dissatisfied with 
their positions, struggling to maintain the rank which men of 
learning and gentlemen are expected to hold, and this at a period 
when the Government, taking into account the immensely in- 
creased scale of living, are properly raising the salaries of their 
public servants in almost every department of the State. 

I feel much gratification in referring to a very valuable presen- 
tation lately made to the Library of this College by the Presbytery 
of Antrim and the Northern Presbytery of Antrim, oh the terms 
set forth by the following letter of the Rev. John Scott Porter ■ 

16, College-square, E., Belfast, 
5tli April, 1873. 

Reverend and Dear Sie, — I have been instructed by a meeting which 
was held yesterday, consisting of the members of the Northern Presby- 
tery of Antrim, and a deputation from the Presbytery of Antrim, to offer 
to the authorities of Queen’s College, Belfast, the Library, which is the 
joint property of the above named two Presbyteries, subject to the 
following conditions, viz. : — 

L The library, together with any books that may bo presented 
specially to it hereafter, is to be kept separate and distinct from the other 
books belonging to Queen's College ; and 

2. The present minister’s of the above named two Presbyteries and 
their successors (being members of one or other of them) shall have the 
privilege of borrowing books from this particular collection, under such 
reasonable regulations as may be agreed upon by the College and the 
two Presbyteries, with a view to prevent or diminish the risk of loss. 
But the College is not to be accountable for books that may have been 
lent out m conformity with this stipulation. 

It is expected that on receipt of the books, the College authorities 
will execute a declaration of trust, stating that the Library is held by 
them subject to the foregoing conditions. 

i I " C ! U „°S* er r, ? a P eots ’ tllia Library is to be available for the use and 
benefit of Queen s College, Belfast, in the same manner as the books which 
are its own property. 

You will oblige me by bringing this matter before the consideration of 
the proper authorities of the College, and letting me know the result: 
aud as notice has been given that the Library must be removed from its 
present situation, an early answer is desirable. . 



I have the honour to remain, Rev. and dear Sir, 

Most respectfully yours, J. Scott Poster, 

To the Rev, Dr Henry, Clerk of Northern Presbytery of Antrim 
President Queen’s College, Belfast. 
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of Queens College, 'Belfast. 



At a meeting of the Council of the College, held on the 9th 
April, 1873, it was resolved— 

That the Rev. 1. Scott Porter be informed that the President and 
Council feel much gratified by the offer to the College of the Library 
which is the joint property of the members of the Presbytery of Antrim 
and of the Northern Presbytery of Antrim, and that they accept the offer 
thankfully, on the terms named in the above named letter. 

Resolved That the President and Vice-President be requested to act 

as a committee to confer with Mr. Porter on the necessary arrangements. 



A statement of the final arrangements in this matter between 
the two Presbyteries and this College will be found in the Appendix 
of this Report, page 119. . ,. ,, nll , 

The books have accordingly been received by the College, and 
are now deposited in the Library. 

If an illustration were required of the advantage and practica- 
bility of the full recognition of the principle of united education, 
this College, like its sister Colleges of Cork and Galway, incontes- 
tably furnishes it. Its authorities, its professors, its officers its 
students, belong to different churches and creeds ; and now, after 
twenty-five yearn’ experience as President, I have known only 
the best results— those of cordiality and friendship— to accrue, 
for the public and social good, from this union of varied senti- 
ment and opinion, whilst every member of the College claims and 
concedes alike the perfect exercise of conviction, in matters of 
public, individual and denominational concern. 

In accordance with the provisions of the statutes of the College 
the sum of £1,400 was allocated at the beginning of the session 
to scholarships in the various departments, and £100 at the close 
of the session for prizes at the class examinations. 

The exhibitions founded by private munificence were also 
awarded to the most deserving competitors, in accordance with 
the conditions prescribed by the donors. 

Through the munificence and public spirit of the late Mr. 
William Dunville two valuable studentships were recently founded 
a short time before his lamented death, in this College, each 
tenable for two years, and of the value of £45 for the first year, 
and £100 for the second year. The calendar of the Colleges gives 
all necessary information regarding the eligibility of candidates 
for these studentships, with the times and subjects of examination. 

In the commencement of the Session the Registiar furnished 
each of the Four Deans of Residences with a list of the names 
and residences of the students of his religious persuasion. , 

As from my long experience, tliis Report may possibly obtain 
some notice on the part of the friends of sound and liberal educa- 
tion in Parliament and in the country, I wind it up by first 
tendering my respectful advice to all teachers and parents of 
students'; and, secondly, in recording, on the broadest grounds of 
miblic utility in a mixed community, my abiding and undnnm- 
islied testimony in favour of united secular and separate religious 

instruction ^ ^ pressure of parents and teachers to force 

on the early education of their sons ; but it is most desirable that all 
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tutors and heads of schools should endeavour to induce fathers to 
grant more time for maturity, especially in the preliminary com- 
mon branches, before the youths are forced to try their issue in 
collegiate conflicts. What are called the common branches are, 
very often, uncommon ones ; and, when a student is deficient in 
the knowledge of English, history, arithmetic, geography, and of 
some power of composition, need I say that brought to encounter 
science and literature, as they must now be taught, he is left to 
battle afresh with the elementary means, when these should be at 
his easy disposal, both for the understanding and the recording of 
knowledge. Competitive examinations may apply to the few who 
enter into them, for places under the civil service, through the 
governmental rules; but the spirit of competition has entered 
more largely than ever into every profession and walk of life ; 
and that parent does great injustice to his son, and mars his 
ultimate prospects, who hurries him, prematurely, from school to 
college, and from college to his calling, in the one case, unprepared 
for studies, which leave on the judgment or memory, no discrimi- 
nating or abiding principles, and, in the other, little special 
qualification for distinction or ultimate success. In many cases, 
an additional year, devoted to the laying of scholastic foundations, 
would ensure greater collegiate advantage, and, in the end, Higher 
personal gain. 

Regarding united education I trust the time will never 
come when science shall cease to congregate within the peaceful 
walls of our Colleges, presidents, vice-presidents, professors, and 
students of various creeds and denominations, each, without the 
slightest compromise of religious faith, or principle, conceding to 
others what he claims in this regard for himself, all taught to 
respect one another as men and as citizens of the samu stato, 
uniting zealously for the common advantage, and learning those 
lessons of courtesy and good-will, which lay a solid basis for 
future co-operation, in the varied walks of public, professional, 
and social life. This firm maintenance of the right of individual 
faith, and this spirit of harmonious action, exercised in the 
promotion both of personal and public benefit, are equally conso- 
nant with the genius of the State, which has committed to this 
College its high and beneficent mission, and it is right that all 
its authorities should preserve inviolate the fundamental princi- 
ples of its foundation. 

I draw attention to the ample returns I have furnished in the 
Appendix respecting the state and condition of the College, with 
the amount of expenditure, fees received and paidlto each professor, 
together with an enlarged digest of the various subjects of 
lectures, and the papers used at the different examinations for 
pass, for honors, and scholarships. 

All of which is testified on behalf of the College by your 
Majesty’s most dutiful servant, 

P. SHULDHAM HENRY. 

Queen’s College, Belfast, 

20th May, 1874. 
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APPENDIX, No. 1. 

Queen’s College, Belfast, anti Queen’s Univebsity. 



Appendix , 
No . 1. 

Queen’s 

The College is a Corporation under the name and style of “ Queen’s College Belfast? and 
B elf ast. ” It was founded under the provisions of the Act 8 & 9 Victoria, cap. Queen's 
66, intituled “ An Act to enable Her Majesty to endow new Colleges for the University. 
Advancement of Learning in Ireland. ” Under the powers given by this Act, 
it was determined to found three Colleges. Belfast, Cork, and Galway, were 
selected as the sites of these Colleges, and on the 30th day of December, 1846, 
letters patent were issued, incorporating them. The Presidents and Vice-Presi- 
dents of the three Colleges were formed into a Board, called “ The Board of 
Queen’s Colleges, ” for the purpose of drawing up the statutes and arranging 
the system of education to be pursued in them. _ 

On the 4th of August, 1849, the Professors were appointed, and the Colleges 
opened for the reception of students on the 30th October, in the same year. 

Letters patent, constituting the statutes, were issued on the. 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1849, and a further charter was issued in the year 1863. 



The Council of the College. 

The President. 

The Vice-President. 

J. Cuming, m.d., Professor of Medicine. 

W. Nesbitt, m.a., Professor of Latin. 

James Thomson, LL.n. , Professor of Civil Engineering. 
C. MacDouall, ll.d., Professor of Greek. 

P. Redfern, m.d.. Professor of Anatomy. 

J. Purser, m.a., Professor of Mathematics. 



Professors. 



The Greek Language, . 

The Latin Language, . 
History and English Literature, 
Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, 

Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, .... 
Natural History, . _ . 

Logic and Metaphysics, 

Civil Engineering, 
Agriculture, ... * 

Anatomy and Physiology, • 
Practice of Medicine, . 
Practice of Surgery, . 
Materia Medica, . • 

Midwifery 

English Law, . _ •_ 

Jurisprudence and Political 

Economy, * • 



Charles MacDouall, ll.d., m.r.a.s. 
William Nesbitt, m.a. 

Charles Duke Yonge, n.A. Oxon. * 

A. L. Meissner, ph.d. 

John Purser, m.a., m.r.i.a. 

Joseph David Everett, ala., d.c.l. 
Thomas Andrews, m.d., f.r.s., m.r.i.a. 
Robert 0. Cunningham, m.d., f.l.s. 
John Park, m.a. 

James Thomson, ll.d., c.e. 

JohnF. Hodges, m.d., f.c.s. 

Peter Redfern, m.d. Lond., f.b.c.s. 
James Cuming, m.d. 

Alexander Gordon, m.d. 

James Seaton Reid, m.d. 

R. E. Dill, m.d. 

Echlin Molyneux, a.m. 

T. E. Cliffe Leslie, ll.b. 
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Appendix, 


Curator of Museum, 


Office Bearers. 

. . The Professor of Min., Geo., and Nat. Ilist. 


Queen’s 
College, 
Belfast, and 


Registrar, 


. . Rev. Richard Oulton, b.d. 


Librarian, 


. . Rev. George Hill. 


Bursar, . 


. . Alexander Dickey, Esq. 


Queen’s 

University. 




Deans of Residences. 



Appointed. 

Irish Association of Non-Sub- 
scribing Presbyterians, . Rev. John Porter, .... 1852 

General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland, Rev. Josias Leslie Porter, d.d., ll.d., I8G6 
Wesleyan Methodists, . Rev. Robert Crook, ll.d., . .1871 

Church of Ireland, . . Rev. Samuel E. Busby, ll.d. , . . 1872 

The Deans are designated as they wish themselves to be called. 

The students of the College are either Matriculated or Non-matriculated. 
All the courses for Matriculated students in Arts, including the Department of 
Civil Engineering, and also in the Faculties of Medicine and of Law, will be 
found in the Calendar, which is published annually. 

Non-matriculated students, on paying the regulated class fees, and signing an 
engagement to observe order and discipline in the College, arc permitted, without 
undergoing a preliminary examination, to attend any separate course or courses 
of Lectures ; but are not permitted to become candidates for Scholarships or 
Prizes, or to enjoy other privileges of the Matriculated students. 

Students in any of the Faculties can bo admitted ad cundem from the other 
Queen’s Colleges, or from any University capable of granting degrees. 



Collegiate Scholarships. 

In the I a cult y of Arts — 30 Junior Scholarships, of <£24 each, arc awarded 
to Undergraduates — 15 for proficiency in Literature, and 15 for proficiency in 
Science; also, 8 Senior Scholarships, of £40 each, to Graduates, one being 
limited to students who have also completed the course for the degree of ll.b. ; 
and 5 Scholarships, of £20 each, to Engineering Students. 

In the Faculty of Medicine — 8 Junior Scholarships, of £25 each, are 
awarded. 

In the Faculty of Law — 3 Junior Scholarships, of £20 each, are awarded. 

Scholarships awarded in the several Faculties, 1871-72. 

* Senior Scholarships awarded. 

20 Junior Scholarships in Arts awarded. 

5 Engineering Scholarships. 

7 Medical Scholarships. 

3 Law Scholarships. 

1872-73. 

8 Senior Scholarships awarded. 

19 Juuior Scholarships in Arts awarded. 

3 Engineering Scholarships. 

8 Medical Scholarships. 

4 Law Scholarships. 



E y “ n order of Her Majesty in Council, of 21st May, 1855, applying to the 
\ ,vl1 serviGe, it is ordained that “ every person nominated to a junior situation 
should obtain a certificate of qualification before entering on his duties.” The 
ordinary classes m Queen’s College embrace the branches required in the Ex- 
aminations for the Civil Service, and also in the- Examination for students 
intending to become candidates for commissions in the Royal Artillery and 
Engineers, and for appointments to the Civil Service of India, both of which 
are now thrown open to public competition, 
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Queen’s Universitv in Ireland. 

The charter founding the Queen’s University in Ireland received the Royal 
sanction in the year 1850, and it provides that its Senate sliould have the power 
of “conferring upon the students of the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and 
Galway, such degrees and distinctions, in the Faculties of Arts, Law, and Physic, 
as are granted and conferred in other Colleges and Universities of Great Britain 
and Ireland. It further ordains that any of the students of the three Queen’s 
Colleges, who shall have obtained such degrees in any of the several Faculties 
of Arts, Medicine, and Law, as shall be conferred by the Chancellor and Senate 
of the Queen’s University, shall be fully possessed of all such rights, privileges, 
and immunities, as belong to similar degrees granted by other Universities or 
Colleges, and shall be entitled to whatever rank and precedence is derived from 
similar degrees granted by other Universities. 

By the charter of the Queen’s University, candidates for Degrees in Medicine 
are required to have attended at least two courses of Medical Lectures in some one 
of the Queen’s Colleges. For the remainder of the courses of Medical Lectures, 
authenticated certificates will be received from the Professors or Lecturers in 
Universities, Colleges, or Schools, recognised by the Senate of the Queen’s 
University in Ireland. 

The Chancellor and Senate also have the power of admitting, by special grace, 
Graduates of other Universities to similar and equal degrees.. 

In order to obtain a degree or diploma in the Queen’s University it is neces- 
sary to enter the College as a Matriculated Student, to pass the entrance or 
Matriculation Examination, and to pursue a fixed course of study. 

The Matriculated Students may be classified as follow : — 

I. Those intending to proceed to the Degrees of A.B. and A.M. 

II. ,, ,, Degree of M.D. 

XXI. ,, ,, Diploma of Elementary Law. 

XV. ,, ,, Degrees of LL.B. and LL.D. 

Y. ,, ,, Diploma of Civil Engineering. 

Vi’ ,, ,, Diploma of Surgery. 



The Senate. 



Chancellor . — The Most Honorable the Marquess of Kildare, m.a. (Oxon.) 

Vice-Chancellor Sir Dominic J. Corrigan, Bart., m.d., bi.p., Physician in Ordinary 

to the Queen in Ireland. . , ~ . 

The Rev. P. Shuldham Henry, d.d., m.r.i. a., President Queen s College, Belfast. 
Edward Berwick, b.a., President Queen’s College, Galway. 

Sir Richard Griffith, Bart., ll.d., m.r.i.a. 

Major-General Sir Thomas Askew Larcom, r.e.,k.c.b., ll.d., f.r.8., m.r.i.a., &c. 
James Gibson, a.m., q.c., m.r.t.a., Barrister-at-Law. _ 

The Right Hon. James Henry Monahan, Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 

Robert Adams, A.M., m.d., f.r.c.b. 

The Right Honorable Sir Robert Peel, Bart., m.p. 

The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Killaloe, d.d. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, d.d. 

The Lord Talbot de Malahide, f.r.s., m.r.i.a. 

The Lord Clermont, d.l. 

Right Honorable Lord Emly. 

Right Honorable Lord O’Hagan. , _ n , 

William K. Sullivan, esq., ph.d., President Queens College, Cork. 

David Ross, m.a., ll.b. 

William MacCormac, m.a., m.d. 

Thomas William Moffett, ll.d. 

Peter Redfern, m.d. 

Maxwell Simpson, m.d., f.r.s. 

Sir Robert Kane, f.r.s., lt..d., &c. 

Secretary G. Johnstone Stoney, m.a.— Office, Dublin Castle. 



Tlie Senate holds its sitting in Dublin Castle, where the examinations of the 
students of the three Colleges, for Graduation and University Exhibitions, are 
annually conducted by Examiners appointed by the Senate from year to year, 

Ji 
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APPENDIX, No. 2. 

Retorn of the Number of Students attending oach Ci,ass in tlio Queen’s 
College, Belfast, in each Year. 



Session. 



Class. 


1849, 

1850. 


1850, 

1851. 


1851, 

1852. 


852, 

1853. 


853, 

854. 


854, 

855. 


865, 

80G. 


856,1 

857. 


857, 

1858. 


858, 

1861). 


185!), 

I860. 


1800,' 

1861. 


1801, 

iMij 


Greek— 1st year, 


71 


47 


28 


10 


21 


26 


29 


24 


31 


36 


45 


69 


81 


,, 2nd . 


- 


27 


18 


7 


11 


12 


14 


12 


13 


17 


23 


25 


•1!) 


,, Higher, . 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


5 


4 


4 


7 


Latin — 1 st year, 


63 


45 


27 


19 


21 


24 


27 


19 


33 


34 


46 


69 


84 




- 


27 


17 


6 


11 


11 


13 


10 


11 


18 


22 


2.3 


49 


,, Higher, . 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


2 


3 


2 


G 


The English Language, . 


52 


46 


28 


20 


24 


28 


31 


24 


36 


41 


49 


72 


85 


History and English Literature,) 






25 


15 


20 


16 


20 


19 


20 


24 


24 


28 


1 5 


Senior ,, ,, ) 

Modern Languages (French, Ger- 
man, Italian), 


62 


36 


41 


27 


34 


37 


29 


40 


40 


50 


76 


140 


124 


Senior . 


_ 


20 


28 


16 


15 


15 


19 


12 


16 


13 


17 


10 


54 


The Celtic Languages, . 


The Le 


cturcs 


n each 


Sessio 


i opc 


atuth 


Pub 


lie. 


_ 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Mathematics — 1st year, 


86 


58 


40 


25 


29 


33 


30 


35 


39 


45 


61 


83 


93 


,, 2nd ,, . 


_ 


12 


11 


11 


13 


11 


15 


17 


16 


14 


13 


13 


13 


,, Higher, . 

Nat. Philosophy — Higher Class, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


4 


6 


3 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


(> 


6 


8 


7 


4 


9 


- 


_ 


, , Mathematical Physics, &c. 


32 


32 


46 


24 


29 


23 


24 


19 


26 


25 


24 


64 


67 


,, Experimental Physics, . 


48 


59 


57 


29 


40 


34 


36 


37 


41 


28 


42 


87 


86 


,, Practical Mechanics, 
Natural Philosophy applied, 


7 


3 


G 


3 


4 


3 


3 


2 


- 


- 


_ 


- 


_ 




- 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 


- 


- 


7 


3 


4 


4 


_ 


Chemistry, 


37 


53 


63 


44 


51 


60 


50 


70 


60 


74 


HI 


64* 


89 


Practical Chemistry, 


6 


7 


14 


10 


15 


14 


12 


10 


1 1 


14 


21 


21 


20 


Laboratory, 


- 


6 


8 


8 


9 


9 


10 


15 


10 


11 


10 


12 


15 


Zoology, 


12 


34 


35 


29 


31 


43 


31 


43 


34 


63 


56 


37* 


57 


Botany, .... 


12 


49 


46 


35 


37 


46 


36 


44 


34 


62 


55 


40* 


66 


Physical Geography, 


_ 


- 


29 


17 


21 


19 


20 


21 


28 


23 


28 


3" 


n 


Logic, 


3 


- 


27 


17 


21 


26 


20 


27 


22 


29 


29 


35 


65 


Metaphysics, 


- 


- 


18 


15 


16 


11 


17 


20 


15 


19 


15 


2-1 


22 


Higher Logic and Metaphysics, 


- 


- 


6 


7 


7 


8 


6 


7 


9 


8 


- 




10 


Mineralogy and Geolosy, 


Public 


6 


14 


13 


15 


13 


9 


20 


13 


1 1 


16 


n 


11 


Surveying, 


10 


9 


9 


6 


6 


9 


4 


_ 


_ 


7 


12 




-. 


Civil Engineering, 


- 


4 


6 


3 


4 


3 


4 


17 


14 


3 


4 


13 


16 


Theory of Agriculture, . 


11 


8 


7 


2 


6 


ij 


5 


4 


7 


7 


7 


6 


6 


Practice of Agriculture, 


_ 


5 


3 


9 


5 




1 


1 


3 


1 


4 


3 


1 


Diseases of Farm Animals, 


_ 


5 


3 


2 




5 


1 


1 


4 






o 


l 


Medical Jurisprudence, 


2 


8 


14 


10 


13 


8 


10 


15 


16 


13 


17 


14 


18 


Anatomy, 


25 


36 


48 


45 


44 


51 


44 


39 


39 


59 


60 


86 


83 


Practical Anatomy, 


27 


32 


35 


49 


41 


46 


53 


33 


41 


44 


62 


80 


85 


Practice of Medicine, 


9 


17 


17 


12 


J 5 


18 


33 


27 


19 




29 


25 


42 


Practice of Surgery, 


24 


15 


26 


29 


28 


30 


48 


32 


30 


29 


39 


51 


53 


Materia Medica, 


11 


14 


16 


17 


17 


23 


25 


11 


18 


99 


27 


33 


38 


Midwifery, 


14 


10 


12 


16 


17 


18 


24 


13 


7 


17 




26 


36 


Law of Property, . 

Equity of Bankruptcy, . 1 

Common and Criminal Law, 


17 


16 


17 


15 


11 


5 


10 


14 


12 


13 


16 


16 


14 


Evidence and Pleading, . J 

Jurisprudence and Political Eco- 
nomy, Arts, . 






12 


2 


9 


6 


8 


2 


18 




7 


10 


8 


Civil Law, . . "1 

Constitutional, Colonial, and | 
International Law, . 1 


11 


11 


13 


8 


10 


5 


9 


10 


10 


11 


17 


10 


12 


Jurisprudence, . . J 

Arabic, . 

Hindustani, 

Sanskrit, 


- 


- 


: 




- 


- 


- 


: 


- 


- 


1 

2 

6 


3 

3 


2 

4 



* Arts Students this Session, owing to ohango of Statutos. 

T Not now required in third year ArtB. 

+ No Engineering Students this Session, owing to ohango of Statutes. 
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of Queen’s College , Belfast. 
Appendix, No. 2 — continued. 



Retorn of the Number of Students attending each Class in the Queen’s College, 
Belfast, in each Year — continued. 







Session. 


Class. 




1862, 


1863, 


1864, 


1865, 


1866, 


I8G7, 


1868, 


18G9, 


1870, 


1871, 


1872. 






1863. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


1807. 


18G8. 


1869. 


1870. 


•1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


Greek — 1st year, 




83 


66 


79 


63 


49 


47 


43 


41 


37 


37 


36 






63 


44 


40 


49 


21 


19 


24 


11 


22 


19 


18 


,, Higher, 




7 


9 


12 


6 


4 


5 


6 


7 


6 


6 


7 


Latin — 1st year, 




83 


65 


78 


64 


50 


48 


43 


44 


39 


37 


38 






60 


40 


33 


44 


40 


34 


37 


32 


32 


21 


26 


,, Higher, . 




6 


8 


7 


4 


6 


7 


9 


n 


6 


7 


8 


The English Language 




85 


70 


80 


67 


49 


46 


43 


45 


37 


36 


37 


History, . 




8 


6 


4 


4 


5 


9 


6 


16 


12 


19 


18 


English Literature, 




4] 


52 


48 


• 42 


52 


41 


32 


35 


39 


27 


25 


Modern Languages (French, Ger- 






no 


115 


109 


115 


96 


94 


92 


98 


95 






no. 


99 


Senior ,, 




43 


26 


•36 


36 


46 


S3 


32 


52 


37 


30 


36 


The Celtic Languages, 




The £ 


ecturas 


in each 


Sessio 


n open 


to. the 


Public. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Mathematics — 1st year. 


102 


85 


92 


7 5 


62 


58 


66 


57 


•44 


50 


46 


,, 2nd ,, 




15 


20 


17 


19 


12 




24 


22 


17 


10 


9 


Higher, 




5 


6 


4 


4 


6 


33 


7 


8 


8 


6 


4 


Nat. Philosophy— Higher Class, 


- 


- 


5 


4 


- 


9 


5 


7 


3 


4 


4 


,, Mathematical Physics, &c. 


72 


69 


60 


68 


56 


51 


46 


52 


46 


32 


31 


,, Experimental Physics, . 


94 


95 


87 


120 


104 


90 


85 

10 


78 


86 


90 


78 


Natural Philosophy applied, 




5 


6 


7 


4 


6 


5 


3 


8 








89 


81 


93 


95 


91 


84 


96 


84 


106 


103 


95 


Practical Chemistry, 




24 


28 


44 


37 


44 


51 


44 


30 


44 


43 


42 


Laboratory, 




15 


8 


14 


16 


16 


16 


17 


15 


16 


17 


16 






66 


90 


82 


84 


92 


83 


75 


51 


75 


75 


73 


Botany, . 




62 


90 


92 


27 


50 


51 


60 


36 


60 


61 


60 


Physical Geography, 




7 


57 


- 


- 


52 


- 


46 


38 


40 


29 


32 






66, 


49 


68 


43 


Metaphysics, 
Higher Logic, 




31 


40 


40 


41 


39 


29 


33 


30 


20 


14 


18 




12 


25 


14 


24 


33 


22 


21 


15 


15 


9 


7 


Mineralogy and Geology, 


10 


12 


14 


15 


‘5 


11 


6 


10 


5 


8 


10 


Engineering, 1st year, 




11 


15 


15 


14 


12 


8 


13 


11 


5 


12 




Engineering, 2nd year, 


lectures, 

practice, 


f » 


8 


02 

(12 


10 

9 


8 

8 


10 

10 


4 

4 


9 

9 


8 

8 


3 

3 


4 

4 


Engineering, 3rd year, 


lectures, 

practice, 


f 3 


7 


f 7 

X 7 


7 

‘ 7 


5 


6 

6 


9 

10 


5 

5 


3 

3 


« 

8 


6 

6 


Theory of Agriculture, 


(3 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Practice of Agriculture, 
Diseases of Farm Animals, 


_ 


: 


_ 


: 


_ 


_ 


_ 


34 


41 


37 


38 


Medical Jurisprudence, 


16 


25 


30 


28 


35 


33 


35 






83 


87 


99 


109 


127 


120 


130 


117 


142 


136 


134 


Practical Anatomy, 




91 


96 


126 


124 


149 


159 


160 


140 


182 


157 


168 






27 


36 


44 


48 


67 


70 


57 


59 


68 


57 


50 


Practice of Surgery, 




53 


46 


48 


55 


77 


81 


75 


61 


72 


55 


Ml 




37 


29 


38 


47 


47 


38 


46 


38 


49 


43 


5 i 


Midwifery, 

Law of Property, 


i 


22 


34 


19 


23 


36 


37 


48 


41 


45 


46 


39 


Equity and Bankruptcy, l 

Common and Criminal Law, j 


12 


12 


14 


19 


13 


20 


17 


24 


27 


21 


28 


Evidence and Pleading, J 

Political Economy, Arts, 

Civil Law ; Constitutional, “1 


18 


17 


20 


15 


16 


8 


10 

19 


14 

20 


12 

25 


9 

17 


6 

23 


Colonial, and International V 
Law ; Jurisprudence, . ) 


11 


10 


11 


19 


11 


16 












Arabic, . 




- 


- 






“* 


~ 








“ 




Hindustani, 




3 


- 




- 


~ ■ 




- 


“ 


_ 


" 


~ 






5 


4 


4 


— 


— 


— 


— 


- 


— 


— 




Operative Surgery, 




11 


2 




16 


23 


12 


10 


17 


13 


23 


23 



B 2 
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Appendix to Report of the President 



APPENDIX, 



Return of the Amount of Fees received by each 



Professor of 


1849-50. 


1850 


-51. 


1851-52 


1852 


-53 1853-54 

1 


1854-55 


1855 


-5G 


1806-57 


1857-58 


1858- 


09. 


1850-60. 




£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ s 


Greek, . 


*88 


10 


83 


0 


50 


(j 


27 




38 


5 


46 


5 


51 


15 


44 


15 


51 


0 


78 


0 


f93 f 


Latin, . 


*73 15 


79 


0 


50 


111 


31 


5 


38 


5 


44 


5 


47 


15 


39 


15 


53 


0 


67 


0 


$90 ( 


English History and 












































Literature, . 


50 


5 


50 


5 


47 10 


31 


5 


43 


5 


45 


5 


59 


5 


43 


15 


57 


10 


69 


c 


94 15 


Logic &Metaphysics, 


6 


0 






§59 


5 


34 


5 


37 15 


41 


C 


41 


15 


48 


5 


46 


15 


68 


10 


39 ( 


Mathematics, . 


116 15 


97 


10 


69 15 


43 


6 


54 10 


5!) 


(J 


60 


H 


62 


15 


69 


10 


97 


10 


139 10 


Natural Philosophy, 


79 


5 


70 15 


99 10 


47 


0 


73 


15 


76 15 


59 


10 


62 


15 


72 


0 


66 


1C 


61 5 


Chemistry, . 1 

Practical Chemistry J 


85 


5 


104 


0 


117 


5 


91 


10 


111 


10 


131 


15 


105 


10 


133 


0 


113 


10 


147 


5 


184 0 


Anatomy and Phy- ) 












































siology, . V 


143 


0 


170 


0 


195 15 


230 


1C 


228 


C 


250 


0 


256 


C 


181 


C 


206 


0 


262 


1C 


307 C 


Practical Anatomy, J 












































Natural History and 












































Botany, 


20 10 


69 


0 


70 15 


50 


15 


55 


0 


76 15 


59 


1C 


56 


0 


52 


10 


105 


a 


94 10 


M odem Languages, 


97 


0 


84 


0 


63 


0 


50 


0 


61 


0 


85 


0 


74 


(] 


86 


0 


96 


0 


120 


0 


159 10 


Mineralogy and Ge- 












































ology, 


- 




7 10 


24 


15 


17 


15 


20 


15 


18 


0 


12 


10 


37 


0 


20 


5 


21 


15 


24 15 


Jurisprudence and 












































Political Economy, 


20 


0 


21 


0 


35 


15 


18 


15 


28 


0 


14 


10 


29 


5 


22 


10 


31 


15 


28 


10 


36 10 


English Law, 


32 


0 


29 


0 


37 


0 


23 


0 


20 


0 


16 


0 


21 


(1 


27 


0 


21 


0 


25 


0 


28 0 


Civil Engineering, . 


16 


0 


24 


10 


22 


0 


14 


0 


17 15 


21 


0 


13 


1(1 


27 


0 


22 


0 


00 




24 15 


Agriculture and Me- 












































dical Jurisprudence, 


15 10 


41 


0 


49 


5 


22 


0 


46 


0 


32 




26 


0 


25 


10 


40 


5 


31 


r, 


47 0 


Practiceof Medicine, 


17 


0 


31 


0 


32 


0 


18 


0 


30 


0 


30 


0 


56 


0 


43 


10 


26 


0 


37 


0 


44 0 


Surgery, 


41 


0 


21 


10 


36 


0 


51 


0 


43 


0 


43 


0 


74 


0 


42 


10 


34 


0 


46 


0 


65 10 


Materia Medica, 


22 


0 


28 


0 


26 


0 


29 


0 


33 


0 


43 


0 


45 


0 


20 


0 


34 


0 


39 


0 


50 0 


Midwifery, 


28 


0 


18 


0 


22 


0 


27 


0 


31 


0 


33 


0 


44 


0 


24 


0 


12 


0 


28 


u 


25 0 


Teacher of Drawing, 


- 




- 








- 




- 




- 








32 


0 


25 


0 


26 


0 


22 0 



• la the Session of 1849-50, Medical Students were required to attend tho Grook and Latin Classes, but 
have since been exempt from attending either class. 

+ Besides for Sanskrit and Hindustani, 1859-60, £35 ; 1860-61, <£22 10s.: 1861-62, £25; 1862-G3. 
£32 10s.; 1863-64, £20; 1864-5, £20. 5 ’ ’ 



Queen’s College , Belfast, March , 1873. 



Appendix , 
No. 4 . 



APPENDIX, 



Expen di- 

toe of One ACCOUNT of the EXPENDITURE of ONE YeAB’s ADDITIONAL GrRANT 
Additional , yt, . . 

Grant. Llbrar 7 of Ancient and Modern Literature and Philology: 



Ancient Classical Languages and Philology, 
English History and Literature, . 

Poreign Modern Languages, 

Works of General Interest, &c., . 



£ s. d. 

20 5 9 

21 4 11 

16 0 9 

105 10 10 



162 2 3 



2. Libraries, Museum, &c., Mathematical, Physical, and Chemical 
,, ... Sciences: 

Mathematical and Physical Libraries, . . 1 4 a 

Chemical Library, * 14 J 8 

Museum and Cabinet of Physical Science, * *. .* Jj } ° Q £ 

— laboratory, Chemical Science, ] * 43 io l 

124 9 a 
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No. 3. 



Professor in the Queen’s College, Belfast, in each Tear. 



1860-61. 


18G1- 


62. 


1862-63. 


1863-64. 


1864-65. 


1865- 


66 . 


18GG-67. 


1867- 


68 . 


18G8-G9. 


1860-70. 


1870-71. 


1871-72 


1872-73. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 




£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s 


£ 




£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


f!3l 


15 


f 186 


C 


fl87 


15 


+221 


( 


233 


U 


212 


0 


131 


(i 


121 


0 


127 


0 


109 


0 


114 


0 


103 


0 


104 


0 


127 


15 


185 


0 


185 


15 


211 


0 


220 


10 


202 


0 


167 


0 


152 


0 


155 


0 


154 


C 


132 


0 


109 




119 


0 


117 


5 


155 


10 


164 


5 


163 


10 


162 


10 


131 


10 


143 


10 


130 


10 


107 


10 


121 


0 


123 


0 


102 


( 


98 


0 


58 


JO 


106 


5 


134 


10 


173 


1C 


143 


0 


183 


10 


184 


10 


140 


it 


139 


10 


117 


0 


98 


10 


70 


0 


71 


10 


166 


(1 


183 


5 


211 


5 


201 


( 


208 


(J 


173 


0 


143 


(J 


135 


c 


132 


0 


148 


0 


117 


0 


108 


0 


107 


0 


180 


10 


178 


15 


194 


10 


183 


0 


186 


0 


208 


0 


198 


0 


192 


0 


183 


0 


177 


0 


164 


0 


187 


0 


164 


0 


167 


0 


195 


15 


210 


5 


213 


10 


294 


10 


252 


0 


277 


10 


299 


0 


284 


10 


249 10 


276 


0 


324 


l 


300 


10 


427 


10 


11432 


10 


II 423 


10 


11453 


10 


567 


10 


544 


0 


643 


14 


652 


8 


731 


18 


592 


1 


697 


17 


706 


10 


749 


12 


70 


0 


06 


10 


120 


5 


157 


0 


170 


0 


144 


0 


154 


0 


165 


0 


133 


0 


104 


0 


142 


0 


128 


<• 


136 


0 


277 


0 


319 


5 


270 


15 


231 


0 


278 


0 


247 


0 


268 


0 


280 


0 


245 


u 


255 


0 


226 


0 


244 


0 


240 


0 


11 


10 


16 


5 


20 


10 


22 


0 


25 


0 


24 


0 


9 


0 


20 


0 


7 


0 


16 


0 


20 


0 


12 


0 


19 


0 


28 


10 


25 


15 


37 


10 


38 


0 


51 


0 


51 


0 


46 


0 


37 


0 


40 


0 


56 


0 


65 


0 


39 


(1 


54 


0 


28 


0 


25 


0 


21 


0 


18 


0 


20 


0 


25 


0 


23 


0 


35 


0 


31 


0 


43 


0 


56 


0 


34 


0 


58 


0 


32 


0 


40 


15 


70 


0 


82 


0 


97 


0 


79 


0 


68 


0 


70 


0 


78 


0 


66 


0 


51 


0 


60 


0 


48 


0 


43 


0 


**44 


0 


**86 


15 


48 


0 


55 


0 


48 


0 


67 


0 


63 


0 


68 


0 


61 


0 


73 


0 


77 


0 


77 


0 


37 


0 


64 


10 


46 


0 


59 


0 


74 


0 


77 


0 


103 


0 


103 


0 


92 


0 


96 


0 


103 


0 


94 


0 


87 


0 


79 


13 


84 


12 


96 


11 


73 


0 


82 


0 


94 


0 


137 


0 


144 


0 


131 


0 


115 


0 


134 


0 


113 


(J 


127 




GO 


0 


69 


0 


70 


0 


59 


0 


73 


0 


83 


0 


86 


0 


71 


0 


89 


0 


73 


0 


77 


0 


84 


0 


98 




48 


0 


63 


0 


36 


0 


66 


0 


36 


0 


42 


0 


64 


0 


72 


0 


93 


0 


78 


0 


79 


0 


94 


0 


74 





! Besides for Arabic in 1859-60, £5. 

§ Professor M'Cosh was appointed in Session 1851-52, and taught and received fees from Students pro- 
perly belonging to the previous Session. 

II The Professor of Anatomy pays to his Demonstrator a portion of the fees for Practical Anatomy. 

** No endowment for Medical Jurisprudence. Profossor Hodges delivers the lectures, receiving only class 
fees. 



John Wylie, Bursar. 



No. 4. 



Appendix , 
JS r O. 4. 



to the Queen’s College, Belfast, ending 31st March, 1872. 



3.' Libraries, Museum, and Collection of Objects of the Department 
of the Natural Sciences : 

Library of Natural History, and Geology and Mineralogy, 
Museum of Natural History, and Geology and.Mineralogy, 



£ s. d. 

20 15 1 

39 17 0 



Expendi- 
ture of One 
Year's 
Additional 
Grant. 



60 12 1 



4. Libraries, Museums, and Collections of Objects of theDepariment 
of Engineering : 

Library of Engineering, p . • 

Instruments and Collections of Engineering, 



11 14 0 

27 6 10 



39 



0 10 
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Appendix, 
27o. 4. 

Expendi- 
ture of One 
Year’s 
Additional 
Grant. 



Appendix- to Report oj the President 
Appendix, No. 4 — continued. 

Account of the Expenditure of One Year's Additional Grant 
to the Queen’s College, Belfast, ending 31st March, 1872— 
continued. 

5. Museum and Library of Medical Science : 

Library of Medical Works, 

Anatomical and Pathological Museums, &c., 

Surgical Museum, . • 

Medical Jurisprudence, 

Midwifery, 

Prac. of Medicine, 



0. Library of Metaphysical, Legal, and Economical Science : 
Law, Jurisprudence, and Political Economy, 
Metaphysics, .«•••• 



7. Printing, Stationery, Advertising, Postages, Office Expenses, &c., 298 16 6 

8. Heating and Lighting, . . 

9. Grounds, 

Balance in Bank of Ireland Office, 31st March, 1872, 

Total, .... 



Amount of One Year’s additional Grant, 

College and Matriculation Fees, 

Balance in Bank, 31st March, 1871, . 

Total, . 

The Accounts of the College up to 31st March, 1872, have boon examined and 
found correct by the Commissioners for Auditing the Public Accounts. 



£ 


s. 


d. 


. 3(1 


2 


2 


. 77 


0 


8 


. 0 


5 


0 


. 20 


10 


3 


140 


10 


1 


. 3f> 


12 


9 


. 18 


10 


11 


54 


3 


8 


p 

1 1 


10 


0 


. 168 


10 


3 


. 84 


8 


2 


. 302 


19 


. 


. 1,486 


18 


5 


. 1,000 


0 


O 


. 114 


0 


0 


. 371 


18 


6 


. 1,485 


18 


5 



May , 1874. 



John Wylie, Bursar. 
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APPENDIX, No. 5. 

General Class Examinations, Queen’s College, Belfast. 




1872-78. 



12—4 Saturday, January 1 1 
— Saturday, February I 

Friday, February 21 

— Saturday, February 22 

and 2 — 5 Tuesday, April 8 

and 2 — 5 Wednesday, April 9 

Thursday, April 10 

Saturday, April 26 

Wednesday, July 16 

2—5 Monday, April 28 

and 2— 5 Tuesday, April 29 

— Tuesday, Apnl 29 

2 5 Tuesday, April 29 

2—5 Thursday, July 17 

and 2 5 Tuesday, June 3 

,, 2 5 Wednesday, June 4 

„ 2 5 Thursday, June 5 

,, 2 5 Thursday, June 5 

2 — 5 Wednesday, June 4 

„ 2 5 Thursday, June 5. 

2 — 5 Wednesday, June 4 

„ 2—5 Friday, June 6 

2 5 Saturday, June 7 

2 5 Monday, June 9 



Saturday, January 6 

Saturday, February 3 

Friday, February 23 

Saturday, February 24 

Tuesday, March 26 

Wednesday, March 27 

Thursday, March 28 

Saturday, April 20 

Friday, April 26 

Saturday, April 27 

Monday, April 29 

Monday, April 29 

Monday, April 29 

Tuesday, April 30 

Saturday, June 8 

Wednesday, June 5' 

Thursday, June 6 

Thursday, June 6 

Wednesday, June 6 

Thursday, June 6 

Wednesday, June 5 

Friday, June 7 

Tuesday, June 4 

Monday, June 10 



The English Language, . 

Mineralogy and Geology, 
Geography, . 

Zoology, .... 
Metaphysics, . 

English Literature, 

Midwifery, 

Anatomy and Physiology, 
Practice of Medicine, 
Materia Medica, . 
Practice of Surgery, 
Medical Jurisprudence, . 
Natural Philosophy, 

Greek (First Year), 

„ (Second Year), . 
Latin (First Year), 

„ (Second Year), . 
Engineering, 1st, 2nd. and 
Office and Fieldwork, 
Mathematics, . 

Modern Languages, 



9—12 



9—12 



9—12 



9—12 



9—12 
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Appendix to lltjwrl of the Pmiilcut 



Appendix , 
Mo. G. 

Lectures 

delivered 

by Profes- 
sors. 



APPENDIX, 



Return of tho Number of Lectures delivered by oacli 





1840 


1800, 


1851, 


1852, 


1853 


1854 


1855 


1851! 


1857 


1858 


18511 


IHUO 


1 HOI 




1800 


1801. 


1852. 


1852. 


1854. 


1855 


1856 


1857 


1858 


1 851) 


18(10 


1801 


IHG'J 


Professor of— 
Greek, . 


130 


232 


244 


246 


236 


240 


231 


235 


230 


350 


Loo* 


460* 


440* 


Latin, . . . 


1G2 


197 


216 


221 


189 


196 


232 


230 


230 


275 


398 


234 


234 


History and English 




























Literature, . 


35 


55 


98 


91 


104 


100 


105 


105 


99 


1IO 


123 


92 


164 


Modern Languages, 


208 


330 


324 


307 


306 


305 


319 


340 


30!) 


307 


340 


372 


372 


Celtic, . 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Mathematics, . 


135 


256 


333 


248 


240 


330 


346 


322 


330 


400 


400 


370 


370 


Natural Philosophy 


122 


257 


233 


209 


256 


250 


255 


307 


300 


300 


242 


242 


213 


Chemistry, . 


134 


136 


137 


129 


132 


130 


138 


142 


142 


140 


132 


132 


132 


Practical Chemistry 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


30 


34 


30 


30 


30 


36 


Natural History, . 


120 


120 


133 


137 


139 


138 


142 


140 


143 


140 


140 


140 


140 


Mineralogy and 




























Geology, . 


PuM 


86 


54 


59 


54 


55 


49 


59 


52 


62 


52 


52 


52 


‘ Logic & Metaphysics 


- 


- 


78 


142 


176 


175 


164 


177 


179 


107 


140 


158 


194 


Civil Engineering, . 


134 


138 


140 


136 


140 


136 


117 


I1H 


100 


194 


190 


220 


198 


Agriculture, . 


172 


206 


205 


212 


209 


213 


218 


186 


190 


100 


100 


150 


166 


Anatomy and Phy- 




























siology, 


115 


116 


115 


115 


114 


115 


117 


113 


115 


115 


115 


112 


108 


Practiceof Mcdicin e, 


93 


93 


92 


92 


93 


91 


94 


85 


75 


95 


96 


95 


95 


Practice of Surgery, 


93 


94 


93 


91 


91 


92 


94 


94 


94 


94 


94 


94 


94 


Materia Medica, . 


92 


91 


91 


93 


90 


90 


92 


80 


84 


84 


84 


84 


84 


Midwifery, . 


92 


92 


92 


91 


90 


93 


93 


93 


93 


95 


90 


80 


80 


English Law, 

J urisprudence & Po- 


24 


48 


72 


96 


96 


96 


96 


; 6 


96 


96 


72 


72 


96 


litical Economy, . 


24 


48 


96 


120 


120 


120 


120 


120 


120 


96 


120 


120 


120 



T1, ° Pl0f,SMr ' al, ° G^ral Scholar, 

* Including about 110 oa 
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18C2, 


18(53, 


18(54, : 


18G5, 


13GG, : 


18G7, 


18G8, : 


L8G9, : 


1870, : 


1871, 


1872, 


Remarks. 




18(53. 


18(54. 


1SG5. : 


L8GG. 


18G7. : 


L8C3. 


1809. 1 


L870. : 


1871. : 


LS72. 


1873. 




iGO* 


350 


350 


350 


350 


340 


300 


300 


300 


300 


300 






234 


230 


324 


324 


324 


319 


319 


319 


320 


320 


320 






14G 


140 


167 


167 


167 


148 


148 


148 


150 


150 


150 


Besides correcting about 650 exer- 
























cises. 




3(30 


356 


356 


356 


406 


406 


406 


406 


400 


400 


400 






_ 


_ 


_ 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Open to the Public without charge. 
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330 


317 


317 


296 


296 


296 


300 


300 


300 


Besides three hours each week on 


















which the Senior Scholar meets 
the Junior Division. 












182 


180 


180 


190 


190 


288 


288 


288 


300 


300 


300 


In addition, arranging apparatus, 
which occupies as much time as 


























the lectures. 




132 


130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


In addition, superintending the 


















working pupils, ot whom from 




36 


36 


36 


55 


55 


55 


55 


55 


56 


55 


50 


eight to twelve are admitted each 
year by examination to the labo- 


























ratory without charge. 




140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


MO 


140 


140 


Including lectures in Physical Geo- 


















graphy, delivered free to all stu- 
dents. 












52 


52 


52 


52 


52 


ft 9 


52 


52 


52 


52 


52 


In addition, daily attendance as 




195 


195 


195 


195 


195 


195 


195 


196 


Curator in the Museum. 

In addition, criticising very many 


208 


195 


195 


















essays in each session. 




328 


319 


236 


247 


247 


247 


247 


247 


250 


250 


250 


Including practical work under the 


















direction of the Professor. 




50 


60 


50 


41 


41 


35 


35 


35 


35 


35 


34 


Including lectures on Medical 














Jurisprudence, for which there is 
no salary. 
















108 


224 


261 


260 


260 


260 


260 


260 


260 


260 


260 


In addition, daily practical tcacli- 
















ing in the dissecting-room for 
three hours by the Professor, and 
four hours by his assistant. 














95 


95 


95 


95 


95 


95 


95 


95 


95 


95 


80 






93 


93 


93 


93 


93 


93 


93 


93 


93 


93 


83 


Besides about twenty -five lectures 














each session on Operative Surgery. 




84 


84 


84 


8-1 


84 


80 


80 


80 


60 


80 


77 






76 


76 


76 


76 


76 


76 


76 


76 


76 


76 


44 


Besides practical instruction to 














students which may be required 
at any hour throughout the year. 
















96 


96 




96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


No third year Class in 1859-60, or 














; fourth year Class in 1860-61. 




120 


120 


120 


120 


120 

;; 


120 


120 


120 


120 


120 




120 





of instruction includes, not merely formal Lectures, but also examination in. tile business of tile 
according to the nature of tile subject. . 

addition, the Matriculation and Supplemental Examinations. 



Sanskrit and Hindustani, 
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APPENDIX, No. 7. 

An Enlarged Digest of Subjects and Courses pursued in 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Greek — Professor , Charles MacDouall, ll.d., m.ii.a.s. 

In the Greek Class, as in all those which are attended during more than one 
session, the business, as well as the hours assigned to the Students of the different 
years, is necessarily different; hut it is always distributed into throe simultaneous 
processes, viz., public examinations, lectures more or less formal, ami exorcises 
written at home and commented on in the class. 

In the first session, the complex and self-contained structure of the Greek lan- 
guage is subjected to a close analysis ; carried out, on the one hand, by tracing 
words to their crude forms, by classifying terminations, both the primary and the 
flexional, and by discriminating among analogically correct forms those actually 
used in different ages and dialects ; on the other hand, by exhibiting the methods 
by which words are combined in simple clauses, clauses are knit into sentences, 
and sentences compose periods less or more complicated. Some prose-work fur- 
nishes the materials for this analysis ; while the .Students read ami translate it, 
or else re- translate olF-hand passages read out in .English before them by (he 
Professor. Besides syntactical phenomena, the laws and characteristics of both 
epic and dramatic versification are expounded ami exemplified, while a portion 
of the llicis and some tragedy are used as text-hooks. 

In the second session, while consecutive passages of Herodotus along with 
some Attic oration or philosophical treatise, and a portion of the Odyssehl along 
with some Attic tragedy or comedy, form the basis of prelections, the previous 
discipline is continued and extended ; the distinctions of dialect and style arc 
more fully elucidated ; the origin, growth, and fortunes of the epos, the drama, 
history, and other departments of literature, are more distinctly unfolded ; dis- 
cussions on points of mythology, geography, chronology, archamlogy, aesthetics, 
&c., are more freely introduced and more amply treated, The Students arc in- 
vited to turn Ilcrodotoan Greek, at sight, into Attic, altering both the forms of 
words and the structure of sentences ; to re- translate passages into Greek prose 
and verse; and also to give in original essays in both forms of composition. 

In a distinct or higher class, advanced Students, generally in the third or fourth 
year of their Course, are exercised in the study of more difficult works than 
those _ previously read, in the higher problems of criticism and philology, and 
especially in composing both prose and verse. 

The following Text-books have boon used in the successive Sessions of College 
from 1849-50 to 1872-8 : — The Mas, all the Books except I., II. ; the Odysseia, 
Books I. to XX. (inclusive); Ilesiodus, Theogonia ; Pimlarus, Olymma, Pythia, 
Nemea ; Aeschylus, all the Tragedies except the finpplic.es; Sophocles, the seven 
Tragedies; Euripides, all the Plays except the Cyclops; Aristophanes, Nubes, 
Aves, Ranae; Herodotus, portions of Books I, II., III., IV., VII., VIII., IX.; 
Thucydides, Books I., II., VI., VII. ; Xenophon, portions of Anabasis, Memo- 
rabilia Socratis , and Cyropaedeia ; Platon, Apologia Socvatis, Corgias, J ) haedon , 
Phaedrus , Philebus, Protagoras , Theaetctus , Timacus , Menon, and Books I., II., 
VII., and X. of Respublica ; Aristoteles, Poetica and portions of llhctorica; 
Demosthenes, c. Meidiam and de Corona; Aeschines, in Clesiphontem. 



The Sanskrit and Hindustani Classes, conducted during six Sessions by 
the Professor of Greek, have been discontinued. 
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Latin — Professor, William Nesbitt, m.a. 

The Professor of Latin gives three lectures weekly to Students of the First, 

and the same number to Students of the Second Year, attendance upon which Digest 
is compulsory for all that take the Latin Classes. Besides these compulsory of subjects 
lectures, he gives two lectures additional to Students of each of these year s, ^ 
attendance on which is voluntary, in which more difficult authors are and 
special attention is paid to composition. The attendance on these lectui es is 
very good. That on the general classes reaches, m the first two teims, a daily 
average of perhaps SO per cent, of those enrolled : the voluntary classes are, 
this year, attended by about two-fifths of the Students of the First, and one- 

third of the Students of the Second Year. . .. — 

An honor Class has been formed of Students of the Third and Fourth Yean 
chiefly attended by those who are anxious to distinguish themselves m Ancient 
Classics at the Degree Examination. . c 

The Professor lectures thirteen hours each week throughout the_S<Bsion, 
extending, with short intervals at Christmas and Easter, from the beginning of 
November to the beginning of June. 

The proficiency of the Students depends, of course, to a consideraWe extent, 
upon tneir preparation at entrance. It has been the aim of the Professor 
without fixing any fancy standard, to make the matriculation examination as 
strict as is consistent with the state of intermediate education in the provi cm 
Several important schools, he is happy to say, have been called into existence 
by the influence of the Queen's College, and many more have 
benefited as well by its reflex action as by the largo number of efficient teachers 
that it has supplied^ Still this department of our educational system reman s 
in a very unsatisfactory condition, and its orgamxation-a work to beyond The 
reach of private enterprise-ie confessedly the great desideratum . 0 
reform. At present, the practical requirement of this Col ego ill the Latin 
language from candidates for matriculation is that they should be able s to ^ ead 
aloud a portion of a Latin author, in such a way as to retmn the attention of 
the class ; and this requirement is fairly met. Members of the class mu. t . it 
each lecture, when called upon by, the Profcssor-and aU L mo ccdled i on 
without any fixed order— translate into English a portion of to i book which 
forms the subiect of the term, and render into Latin an easy exercise, 
"k^pass Students if the first year are ] expected,, du ring the = 
to get through some such course as this : A hook of Livy, 1 

Orations and if possible, one of the shorter philosophical treatises of Ciceio , 
while those that attend the voluntary class read, in adtoonsav.t^ 
the Geordcs of Virgil, together with selections from Terence and Juvenal, anti 
no StnSs are hlowid to rise to the Second Year who fad to pass a satisfac- 
tory examination in at least the subjects of the pass course. 

In tl.Q Second Year, pass men read with great care, nndei the same con 
ditions as are observed in the First Year, * *‘ 8 CMl ^ " ot 

are expected, in addition, say, to complete the g , of Tacitus 
a part of the Epistles of Horace, with selections from the Annals of Tacifais 

At tho end of the Second Year pass men have completed their Latin studie 
and having passed the first examination in Arts at the U“ T “ S 1 * 7 >. 
to pursue for their degree studies for which they, have more special 

ff Tlfird Year's Latin Class is therefore strictly an Honor Class, and ts 
membJread “manyof the authors prescribed £ h 

passages such as are set at 
arerendered into Latin by the 

and their versions are carefully rorrected by*e Protesi ^ ^ aid of 

the subiect of comment in the class. Latin philo e y 
the excellent text books of Roby and Peile. 

*1 take as an example the actual course of the present year. 
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32 Appendix to lit part of the President 

The Professor lias made his resume by. the desire of the President, who thinks 
it due to the Legislature and the public that, at a time when so much laxity of 
statement is indulged in, an authentic account of the work of the College 
should be furnished by those to whoso hands its teaching bus been committed. 
If the Professor may be permitted to state his impression as to the results of 
that teaching, ho would say that the attainments of the pass men — as might bo 
expected from their punctual attendance upon lectures, and their very com- 
mendable diligence — are higher than those of the corresponding class in the 
University with which he is most intimately acquainted — the University of 
Dublin; while the attainments of honor men, who usually start from a much 
lower level, fall considerably short of those of the best men in that University. 
They may be represented by high distinction at such examinations as that for 
the Civil Service of India. 

History and English Literature —Professor, Charles Duke Yonge , 
a.b. Oxou. 

Class of the English Language . 

The business of this Class is conducted by — 

A Course of Lectures on the Origin, Formation, Inflections, and Grammar 
of the English Language, for which Dr. Latham’s “ English Language ” 
forms in some degree the text-book ; 

With occasional Lectures on the rules and principles of Prose Composition, 
and Weekly Essays. * 

Class of English Literature. 

The business of this Class is conducted by — 

A Course of Lectures on English Literature in general, and particularly on 
the lives, works, and styles of the best authors m each department ; 

With Special Lectures also on the works appointed jus the subjects for the 
Dublin Autumnal Examination of the ensuing year, with and without 
Honors ; 

And Fortnightly Essays. 

Class of History. 

The business of this class is conducted by — 

Lectures on History in general ; 

Lectures on English History, embracing rather the larger half of the entire 
course ; 

A subsequent course on the History or that portion of the History of any 
other country which is selected as a subject for the Dublin Autumnal 
Examination of the ensuing year. 



Modern Languages — Professor , Albert Ludwig Meissner, pii.d. 

The instruction in Modern Continental Languages embraces three courses 
each for French and German, extending over three terms, and a course of 
Italian during the first two terms, attendance on which is voluntary. 

Ho entrance .examination is as yet held in Modern Languages, in consequence 
of which the insufficiency of intermediate teaching is more apparent in this 
department than perhaps in any other. The consequence of this is, that the 
Professor is over-burdened with a great amount of elementary teaching, without 
which his classes cannot be kept in good working order. The number of 
lectures delivered during the past session was no less than 406. Something, it 
is hoped, may be done to relievo the Professor of some part of the elementary 
teaching, so. as to increase his usefulness in the more advanced classes. 

Students in Arts and Medicine, and in the department of Engineering, are 
required to attend lectures on one Modern Language for one session. The 
majority select for this purpose the French language; several, however, attend 
both French and German. For Students in Arts of the second and higher 
years, Modern Languages form one in a group of four subjects, out of which 
they select two. 

The work of the classes, especially during the first two terms, is carried on to 
a great extent by means of viva voce questions and answers. Frequent oral 
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examinations arc lield, and at each meeting of the classes a passage is translated Appendix, 
from English into French, or German. . . No ‘ 7 ~ 

In the First Session the Grammar and the principles of composition are 
explained, and select passages are translated from French and German Classics. of | ub : ecfc3 
In the Second Session a systematic course of composition is gone through, and 
and the Students are made acquainted with the principal authors of French Courses, 
and German Literature. . 

In the Third Session a course on the elements of Comparative Grammar is 
delivered, which is followed by a course on some period of Continental Literary 
History. ’ The students write essays in Modern Languages, which are read and 
discussed in the class. . . . , , . 

Medical Students unable to attend the classes in Arts, are instructed in a 
separate class. ,, , T 

About six per cent, of the Students attending Lectures on Modern Languages 
are Non-Matriculated. 

Mathematics — Professor , John Purser , m.a. 

Attendance on this Class is prescribed to all Students in the Faculty of Arts 
during the first year of their Course ; during the second year Mathematics 
forms one of four Courses, out of which the Students select two. 

All Students in the Department of Engineering are required to attend the 
Mathematical Classes during two years. . , . . . , 

Before entering, Students are required to pass an examination m the h irst and 
Second Books of Euclid, and in a small portion of Algebra. Practically they 
come fairly prepared in the prescribed portions of Euclid, but a large proportion 
can hardly be said to possess even an elementary knowledge of Algebra. A 
considerable number of the Students are Candidates for Mathematical Scholar- 
ships at entrance, and these are generally well prepared in the first six Books of 
Euclid, and a considerable portion of Algebra and Plane Trigonometry. 

On this account the instruction of the First Year in Mathematics has been 
civen in two Divisions. The Lower Division is carefully taken through such 
portions of Euclid I., II., III., IV., VI., as they have not previously pre- 
pared, and is instructed in Algebra as far as the progressions and in Plane 
Trigonometry as far as the solution of triangles, until the use of logarithms anil 
trigonometrical '^tables. In the Upper Division a more advanced course of 
lectures is given in Geometry, Plane Trigonometry, and Algebra, to 
added either the Conic Sections, treated geometrically, or SphcncalTri onometi y 
The Council has sanctioned the employment of the Senior Mathematical 
Scholar Jin giving a portion of the instruction of the Lower Division. Tins ar- 
rangement while it affords a greater number of hours to the Lower Division, 
enables the Professor of Mathematics to give more attention to the Upper Divi- 
sion, and has been found to work very satisfactorily. ., tll . 

In the Second Year the subjects of Lecture are Analytical Geometry, the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, and the first three sections of the Prmcipia 

° f S e the n Third Year an Honor Course is given, in which are taught the 
higher branch of the Calculus, Geometry of Three Dimensions, and Differential 
Equations. 

Natural Philosophy — Professor , J oseph David Everett , m.a., d.c.l. . 

The Classes in this Department are arranged under the three heads of Experi- 

In Ml these Classes the teaching is by prelection interspersed with oral en- 

” Thelubieets treated under the head of Experimental Physics include-Pro- 
perfes orCten Mechanical Powers, the Elements °f Hydrostatics and 
hydraulics, Heat, Light, Sound, Electricity, and Magnetism , . the ksdmg 
principles in these several departments being broadly laid down and copious y 
illustrated by experiments, G 
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The Course of Mathematical Physics includes a rigorous demonstration of 
the principal theorems in Statics and Kinetics, an explanation of Iho leading 
principles of Astronomy, Geometrical Optics, and tlio Mathematical treatment 
of numerous questions connected with the subjects of the Experimental course. 

In the Class of Natural Philosophy Applied, the subjects include a more 
advanced course of Statics, Kinetics, and Hydrostatics, involving application of 
the Differential and Integral Calculus, and illustrated by practical examples, 
Kinematics, including the principles of Mechanism, the relations of Stresses 
and Strains, Moduli of Elasticity and Rigidity, Work Done, Kinetic and Poten- 
tial Energy, Elements of Thermodynamics. 

In addition to the above-named Classes, there is an Honor Class, attended 
by Senior Students, in which the subjects prescribed for University Honors 

are studied. 

Chemistry — Professor, Thomas Andrews , m.d., E.R.S., m.r.i.a. 

In the Class of Chemistry the greater part of the Course is devoted to pure 
Chemistry ; hut the Elements of the Sciences of Heat and Electricity, particu- 
larly in their relations with Chemistry Proper, are also taught. The application 
of these sciences to the arts are particularly referred to ; and it“has been the 
constant endeavour of tlio Professor to communicate to the Students as precise 
and accurate information as possible on the subjects treated in his Lectures, and 
to train them to habits of careful observation and accurate thinking. With this 
view a weekly examination of the whole Class is held, at which the Students arc 
subjected to a searching examination on the business of the preceding week ; and 
further to encourage a taste for scientific inquiiy, and also to train a certain 
number of practical chemists, a limited number of the Students arc admitted, 
by examination, as working pupils into the chemical laboratory, whore they 
have an opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of chemical analysis. This latter 
arrangement has now been in practice for several years, and lias been attended 
with the best results. 

Natural History — Professor, Robert 0. Cunningham, m.d., f.l.s. 

The Zoological Department of the Course occupies the First Term and greater 
part of the Second, and comprehends the Outlines of Anatomy and Physiology 
of animals, followed by Systematic Zoology, and remarks on the distribution of 
animals. 

The Botanical part comprehends Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, Syste- 
matic Botany, and distribution of vegetable forms. In addition to the Class 
Lectures, meetings are held in the Botanic Garden, and practical excursions 
made into the neighbouring country. 

This Course, comprehends chiefly Lectures on the structure and form of con- 
tinents and islands ; tlio distribution of mountain systems, rivers, and lakes ; the 
ocean, its currents, temperature, &c. ; the atmosphere, its currents, &c. ; rain, 
snow, &c. The preceding subjects aim considered in relation to the geogra- 
phical distribution of animals and plants. 

These different branches are illustrated by specimens, or drawings, or both, as 
the case may be. 

Geology and Mineralogy — Professor, Robert 0. Cunningham , m.d., f.l.s. 

The Courses consist of lectures, demonstrations, and examinations. The 
Geological Course embraces the general principles of the science, and a detailed 
investigation of the paleontological, lithological, and ecouomic characters of all 
the formations. The Students are exercised in the practical use of the necessary 
instruments, and in the construction of Geological maps and working sections. 
The characteristic fossils of the different formations are rendered familiar by the 
exhibition of specimens and models, and an excellent series of drawings. 
Drawings are also used for the illustration of the underground workings of 
mines of copper, coal, &c. 

In the Mineralogical Course the Students are instructed in the most modern 
crystallography by models, and exercised with the reflecting goniometer. The 
electro- chemical classification of minerals is then explained, and an extensive 
suite of minerals in the Museum is arranged on that system, for the instruction 
of the Students. 

Once a week examinations are held, and additional explanations given of the 
subjects of the preceding lectures. 
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Loaio and Metaphysics — Professor , J ohn Park, m.a. 

Logic. 

This class meets at 2 p.m., on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays, during the First, and part of the Second Terms of the Session. 

The business of the class is conducted by lectures on Logic, or the science of 
the conditions on which depend valid inferences and the correct expression of 
evidence, containing under it Formal Logic (the theory of symbolical pioof), 
and Material Logie; by examinations on the lectures and on fowlers 
“ Elements of Deductive Logic,” and “ Elements of Inductive Logic, . and by 
the criticism of Essays on Logical subjects, of which four are required from 

“ttadenfadiould read Moroll’s “ Handbook of Logic,” and Bacon's “Novum 
Organum,” Book I., before entering the class. 

Metaphysics. 

This class meets at noon, on Tuesdays, Wednesday's, Thursdays, and Fridays, 
durintr the First and Second Terms of the Session. , , 

The business of this class is conducted by lectures on Psychology, or the 
science which investigates the phenomena of the human mind and their condi- 
tions; and Metaphysics Proper, or the science which investigates the batu e 
of Truth and of Existence ; by examinations on the lectures, on Mansel s 
Metaphysics,” and on Dr. Stirling’s Translation of Schwegler s Handbook 
of the History of Philosophy ” ; and by the criticism of Essays on Metapliy sieal 
subjects. 

Higher Loaic. 

This class meets three times a week during the First aud Second Terms 
of the Session, and is conducted by lectures, and a course of reading and exa- 
minations. Especial attention is paid to the subjects eontamed in the Degree 
Honor Courses of the ensuing year. 

Civil Engineering — Professor, James Thomson, M.A., o.E. 

The Courses of lectures and practical instruction given by the Professor of 
Civil Engineering are arranged to accord with the. Ordinances of the Queen s 
University, which prescribe to candidates for the Diploma .111 Civil Engineering 
a Curriculum extending over three Sessions usually, but admitting of abbrevia- 
tion to two Sessions in the case of students whose previous acquaintance with a 
sufficient otoup of the subjects prescribed for study 111 the first and second 
Sessions oftlie ordinary Course shall be deemed by the College Connell satisfactory. 

For the First Year Students the Professor gives a course of instruction, com- 
prising lectures and oral examinations on the Principles of Geometrical Drawing, 
and the performance by the students of practical work under his direction. The 
lectures include the principles of descriptive geometry, orthographic and isometric 
nroiection, and linear perspective; and the practical work comprises the per- 
fbrmance of examples in these subjects, and the execution of toj n 
Mechanical Engineering, and occasionally also 111 Architecture and Civil En- 
gineering. The Class meets for two hours, at a time on two days per week 
during the three Terms of the College Session. . F 

For the Second Year Students two courses are conducted by the Professor of 
Engineering, of which one is a Lecture Course and the other a Practice Course. 
The Lecture Course comprises surveying, levelling, and plotting, with the theory 
and use of the instruments required in surveying and levelling operations , men- 
tation of earthworks for railways ; setting out works on the ground including 
rangino of railway curves, and setting out breadths of cuttings and em bank 
merts “and ranting tunnels, &C. The Course also comprises usually some of the 
l^Uowi m. snbiec ts ' — revision and farther prosecution of descriptive geometry 
following subjects rewso 0 f gMmetrical drawing; designing and 

fkawinr of oblique bridges; properties and qualities of materials used in con- 
stmotion and modes of Rooming them ; and an introduction to architecture as 

“■ ^Practice Course of the Second Year the Students are engaged in the 
performance Of office and field work, under the instruction and direction of the 



Appendix, 
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Digest 
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Appendix, Professor ; anil the business includes surveying, levelling, drawing, mapping, and 
No - 7 - the computation of areas of lands, and oilier engineering calculations. 1 Ex’cur- 
Direst S ‘ 0I1S llre a ' s0 1 !' adu occasionally during the Session to visit Engineering works, 
of oubjeots For t' 10 Third Year Students there are (as for those of the Second Year),' 
and two Courses conducted by the Professor, one a Lecture Course, and the other a 

Courses. Practice Course. The Lecture Course comprises the farther treatment of some 

of the subjects proposed to be entered on in the. Second Year, and most of the 
following subjects : — foundations, cofferdams, bridges, tunnels, roads, and rail- 
ways; specifications for engineering contracts; water-works for supplying 
towns; science of tho flow of water in orifices, pipes, and canals ; drainage of 
fens by gravitation, and by steam power and other mechanical means ; regulation 
and improvement of rivers ; science of the strength of materials and structures ■ 
ventilation of dwelling-houses, public buildings, and mines ; processes and 
mechanisms used in foundries and engineering workshops. 

ThePiactice Coin so includes olheowork, field work, and engineering excursions. 



Anatomy and Physioloqy —Professor, Peter Redfern, m.d.Lou<1.,f.k.c.s. 
The Department of Anatomy and Physiology comprises two distinct Courses 
of Lectures-one on Anatomy and Physiology, the other on Descriptive and 
burgical Anatomy, and also the teaching of Anatomy by Dissections throughout 
the day. ° 

The Course of Anatomy and Physiology includes about 144 meetings, each of 
an hour s duration, held on the first five days of each week from November to 
April inclusive. Ihese meetings are for lecture and occasional examinations on 
the subjects previously considered in the lectures. The lectures include a com- 
plete course of the Anatomy and Physiology of the general textures of the body, 
including tlie blood, chyle, &c., and a systematic account of tho whole of the 
viscera, treated of as they arc associated in groups for the several purposes of 
digestion, circulation, respiration, urination, innervation, and generation ; also 
tho organs of sense. In treating of every part or organ its healthy state is 
shown by recent dissections and by preparations from the Museum illustrating 
it in man and animals, its diseased states and actions being referred to at tire 
same time and contrasted with tho healthy ones. Tho textures not visible to 

dtil ti c T showau ? <lor .“ f rics of Achromatic microscopes, so that 

Turin the Course every student in the class has an opportunity of judging for 

tw n ™ cha, 'f tf f 0f r h part ’ and ’ }, y doming &mil!ar4d Vith 

these, of iccogmsmg each when changed by disease. 

The Course of Practical Anatomy and Anatomical Demonstrations includes - 
1st. Dissections carried on throughout the day under the immediate sunerin- 
tcnaenccof the Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, and tho Demonstrator 
o aa ^ ® tud “ t Jf . ro< l mred to 1» steadily engaged in dissections during the whole 
session, roi tins purpose the supply of subjects is regular and abundant and 
thus affords the surest foundation for efficient medical teaching. ’ 

2nd Tins Course includes the Anatomical Demonstrations, which consist of a 

'^th^m^ Vmntoiny^c^tlKf’nrnljs 1 'vrid 

the first five days of the week, and arc about 1 IT in number in Inch sZbT 
Practice of Medioine— Pro/essor, James Cuming, m.d. 
rfthSwMgTmfl 68 CaCl1 We0k ’ tmm thG &5t WC0fc of ^vembor to the 

fsSBSliS 

Generd^Saf add^OTratl ^ ofessor ’ B pre3eilt connexion with tho Belfast 

S? totXS y t0 tlle mea “ 0f makk e Ws Course more useful 
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Theory and Practice ov Surgery — Professor, Alexander Gordon , m.d. j 1V e miix, 

No. 7. 

Four Lectures are delivered weekly during tlie Medical Session. An ex ami- ■ 

nation is held each day on the subject of the preceding day’s Lecture. Each Wg«jt 
Coarse comprises the following subjects : — ^nd 



Inflammation, 

Suppuration, 

Mortification, 

Erysipelas, 

Burns, 

Ulcers, 

Wounds, 

Haemorrhage, 

Diseases of the Arteries, 

,, Veins, 

Fractures of Trunk and Extremities, 

„ Cranium, Injuries of the 

Brain and Scalp, 

Dislocations, 

Diseases of the Joints, 



Diseases of the Bursae, 

,, Bone, benign and malignant, 

,, the Jaws and Mouth, 

, , the Fingers and Togs, 

,, Female Breast, 

,, Anus and Hectum, 

, , Testis, 

, , Hernia, 

,, Prostate, 

,, Bladder, 

,, Eyes, 

,, Larynx, 

Syphilis, 

Gonorrhoea, 

Stricture. 



All the capital and minor operations are performed on the dead subject. 
The Professor delivers a separate Course of twenty-five Lectures on Operative 
Surgery. 



Materia Medica — Professor , James Section Reid, m.d. 



This Course includes — 

1st. General Pharmacology, or tlie modes in which medicines act upon the 
living organism in a state of health. ... . 

2nd. Therapeutics, or the modes in which medicines act as curative agents. 



3rd. Pharmacy. . 

4th. Dietetics, a review of the different kinds of food used m health and m 
disease. 

5th. Special Pharmacology, or the history, composition, uses, and modes of 
administering medicinal agents for the cure of disease.^ 

The Class meets four times each week. An examination is held once every 
week. 



Midwifery — Professor, Robert F. Dill, m.d. 

Lectures four times a week during the six winter months consist of following 
subjects : — 

Anatomy of the pelvis, so much as is required for midwifery. Its measurement 
and pelvimeters. . . . 

Contents of the pelvis. The functions of the uterus in its virgin state. 

Conception— length of gestation— changes of the uterus and its appendages 
during gestation. ... 

Growth of child from its earliest seen form until its full parasitic size. 

Graafian vesicle and corpus luteum. Fcetus, its circulation, signs of maturity, 
weight, and length. 

Plural births. 

Proportion of births and deaths of males to females. 

Superfcetation. 

Signs of pregnancy. 

Signs of approaching labour. . , . . 

Natural labour, its progress ; also the positions and progress of child till its 
separation from its mother. 

Management of natural labour, including the arrangement of the bed and 
bed-room, and the proper dress and posture of the patient. 

Tedious labour, its causes and treatment. 

Labour requiring the use of instruments ; their application taught on models 
in the class. . ...... 

Csesarean section and Sigaultenn operation — how to prevent the fcetus from 
getting large in uterus. 
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■Appendix, Premature labour — how to bring it on, and when it in necessary to do so. 

No. 7. Cross-births and their treatment. 

Di esT" Abortion — how to prevent it. 

of 'Subjects Extra uterine foctations — how they occur, and their treatment. 

and # Management of women after delivery, and treatment of such accidents and 

Courses. diseases as occur at this period. 

Management of children after birth, washing, dressing, food, &«., and the 
choice of a wet-nurse, and treatment of such accidents as take place at this 
period, or soon after. 

Practical midwifery taught by pupils attending patients in their own houses 
and in the Lying-in hospital, where Clinical Lectures are given. 



Medical Jurisprudence— Professor, Dr. Hodges, 

The Lectures in this Course are delivered twice weekly during six months, 
ey include an account ot the history and chemical investigation of poisons, 
M.V i » T! ous sub i ccts respecting which the evidence ami assistance of 
zS~ f rectitioners may lie required in Courts of Law. Experimental illus- 
f 1 s °f theqnethods to bo pursued in medico-legal inquiries are given, and 
iiequent exammjdious held to test the progress of .Students. No salary has been 
CnmmdY 0 tlle . Teacl ,‘ ei ' of tIus department, and the duties, at the. request of the 
Council, have, since the opening oi the College, been performed by Ur. Hodges. 



English Law — -Professor, Echlin Moli/ncux, q.c. 

ne Ctemse of the First year in this department comprehends the. elements of 
eal and personal .property, with the principles of conveyancing; that of the 
&amd consists of an introduction to the principles and practice of Courts of 

lsw sYlnsV| th ( . 0 * aW B “ k ™ptcy; the Third Course includes the men 

tZunZr f c . on . tra ,°! S ’ Ul ¥ llatm ' u end form of remedies by civil action, 
nletet the C ?f , cnmllad kw > theoretical and administrative, which hist eom- 
nf Wemeati t“ U ‘“ ° f ! nst ™ ctl0 » required for the attainment of the Diploma 
Studenh ofS tb0 Quccu : s The subjects prescribed for 

mime pvt cad! 1 ° F T w t0 them lor the Degree of LL.H. emhraee a 

the law of wd , 1 <lctalIci course of the subjects already enumerated, including 

the law of wills, powers, evidence, and procedure. 



JmtisPKUDENOE AND Polimoal Economy —Professor, r. E. Clife Leslie, ll.b. 



In the' Cimont “™tional Law, (4) Colonial and International law. 
MetL^ are fclhwedf ™ b J eots , b , oth *» Historical and Philosophical 
for exmuDk is / L ? ct T s of . tho ?«*<*«*• The Historical Method, 

of EnXl ^haTO^sed 11 ^^ , P nClpttl c, ' an « c9 which the laws 

and SZ in wh’foh la * ass . 1 R naU ? , cau8 “ “1 such changes, and the degree 
“rsTCilLo^Z T P “S n "if th0 lawa of Continental Europe, the 
legislation. 8 ZtK Sfo % con f a< i t " hh «>“ I™ciples ofLman 
in ^InvestiZtinZZiZ,.;! 1 h i‘“ 0 P kcal Analysi S ,onthe other hand, is applied 
several parts and femtiJ ^ GS n° f foun( lation and classification of rights, the 
SSS o&eaSr 0 “ ““P¥? »*>. the relation of Scientific 
improving the state of Positive 1 ! 01148 of . ® 0CI ?J Pblloso l'> ll y. and tlie means of 
The subieete whfoh , P„, L er aS . aeduc,We such considerations, 

are fewer and more definite i-h° °^ ectures on Political Economy must embrace 

arsS? ?“-■“= 
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Appendix, 
No. 8. 



General Class Examination at the end of the 
Session 1872-73. 



General 
Class Ex- 
amination. 



First Year Students. 



History and English Liteeatuhe.— Examine,', Professor Tonge. 

1. Trace tlie origin of the English language; enumerating ^ differ- 
ent languages from which it has received, contributions ; and the cu- 

cumstances which gave them their influence. . . 

cumstanc ^ &1 , Ell gh s h nouns and verbs 

can be said to have inflections. Examine his statements, and the 
^^E^toTand explain the differences between shall and loiU, and 

the portion which qualifies or 

^Stt te «i^tion“ r. Latham draws be^he^m. 

legist and the metaphysician, as far as they are employed m the analysis 

° f ^Professor Max Muller divides the language of these islands into 
Anglo-Saxon^ 1 Semi-Saxon, Early English Middle ^ghsh “odem 
English • what are the periods winch he fixes for each , and wl 
political or historical events may be supposed to have influenced oi 
affected the different transitions or gradations ? „ ... 

7 “It was usual formerly to speak of Ja V heUc, 

1 inmates The first name has now been replaced by Aryan. Ulax 
Zfe S Lect 4f) What was the meaning of the term Arya; how 
did it ’come to be connected with European languages; and what aie 

case as applied to the inflection of nouns ; and especially what lie says 

r i ?« sr,z "^f£ jgs~ 

1. Write a short Essay on the Drama, es^y ^ Ti-agedy i iOo* 
trating your remarks by references to the play of Macbeth. 

2. Writs notes on the following passages . 

' If the assassination 

Could trammel up the consequence : and catch 
With his surcease success ; that but tins bloc 
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Might bo tlio bo-all and fcho and-fill lure, 

But licro upon thin hank anil .shoal of time 
We’d jump the life to come. 

His two diamherhiiiiH 
Will I witli winonnd wassail so convince, 

That memory, the warder of the l.miu, 

Shall ho afunio : and the receipt of reason 
A limbec only. 

And some I seo 

That twofold halls and treblo sceptres carry. 

3 How far may Maolxitli lx> rockouod among tho historical plays of 
bhakospearc ? ' 1 

17 ol, .i cc ‘ w l‘ioh Pope sots himself to prove in tho first 

itpistle oi tlie Jtssay on Man 1 

5. Explain the historical allusions in the following linos : 

“If plagues or earthquakes brook not Heaven’s design 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline? 

Who knows but lie whoso hand tl.o lightning forms, 

Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the storms ; 
lours fierce ambition into (luesm-’s mind, 

Or turns young Ammon loose to scourge mankind f” 

T a ° os p 0,a Macaulay say of the inlhimuai of Mm ohamHor of 

ages"? ° n ° OOU ‘ hhralof Ku « l ‘»» l i» 1-la own and subsequent 

Enllisl, V R°evT r r” 0 T rf i acllCMl ,' 1 1’™-* at which the history of tho great 

the historian is spnitogT ' } “ tho «“* *»>» " f 

in &t*?T 0f lite, , Utn1,0 * ud '"hioatioiL in England 

chapter ? 8 ™ as ’’I tonl Macaulay in his third 



Skcond Ykau Students. 

Logic. — Examiner, Professor Park. 

1. Briefly explain anil criticiso 

Bcl™t g .^y be 00,1Sill ” d,18fl '" »ud also as tho Art, of 

th ° W constitute tho 

ThmSft’’ “ 110t t,l ° tUeoi y of bought a, Thought, hut of valid 

“LolttS/ 3 ° f Vei7 glm *’ t,10Ugh ^ value.” 

„ r °* th0 . 1 30lence of Bel H bat the science of Proof.” 

conversant ahout^^t^ed’ 611 * ° f tll0nsllt ’ ^ formal Logic is wholly 

“ WEe™I°say that sno l ,1 ? ! ^ oa J' lon ia classification.” 
aclass.” nISaythatm0Wl3 ^. I “m not thinking of white objects as 
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3. Whence arises the utility of Definition 1 What is a Keal Defini- 
tionl How do you test a definition that seems (1) too wide, (2) too 

narrow 1 Explain : — Definitio sit adaequata definite, et per se olarior Gancrnl 
1 Class Ex- 

et notior. _ aminatioii. 

4. Discuss the nature and the logical value of the predicables. 

5. Should we seek for the meaning of words in what they denote ? 
Interpret the proposition, cl Snow is white,” in extension and in com- 
prehension. 

6. Designate by the proper symbol, and give the converse and the 
logical opposites of <c Tully is Cicero.” “ Man is dear to Man.” 

<£ The sensations are all of which I am directly conscious.” 

“ He only judges right who weighs, compares.” 



“We must run glittering like a brook 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblest : 
The wealthiest man among us is the best : 
No grandeur now in nature or in book 
Delights us.” 



7. Name and examine these inferences : — 

(1.) Every sin contradicts the moral consciousness ; therefore there is 
no sin which does not contradict the moral consciousness, whatevei 
contradicts it is sin, and whatever does not contradict it is not sin. 

(2.) “ If it deserves to be commended, it is more than justified ; for 
some practices that may be justified deserve no commendation \ yet 
there are none that deserve commendation but may be justified. 

(3.) He is not a fool, and therefore he is wise. 

(4.) Every good thing is beautiful, and what is not good is not 
beautiful. 



8. What is illicit process? Wliat is an indirect mood.? Why was 
the first figure called Figura Per/ecta ? Name the moods in which both 
premisses are universal but the conclusion only particular. 

9. Construct and reduce Bramantip, Cesare, Faksoko, and a sorites of 

six propositions with an 0 conclusion. . . „ 

10. State and explain the fallacies inoident to Conjunctive Inferences. 

11 What are the laws of Plurative Syllogisms? How should we 

calcuiate the probability resulting from several probable arguments 
combined in a coil, each argument leading to the same conclusion ? 

12. State Mr. Mill’s view of the functions of the syllogism. 1 It 
must be granted that in every syllogism, considered as an argument to 
prove the conclusion, there is a petitio principii ” ? 

13. What assumption underlies Material Logic ? What is an induc- 
tion ? What is an explanation ? When may we consider a co-existence 
a law of nature ? What is a kind ? 

14. Define the logical relation of cause and effect ; substance and 
quality identity and difference. 

What fallacies are connected with Plurality of Causes ? 

15 What is the peculiar character of the Method of Difference 
“The indirect method [or Double Method of 

employed by us in the ordinary affairs of life ? The Mettod of Go- 
Variations “is really a peculiar application of the Method of Difference 1 
The Method of Besidues is “ the most fertile in unexpected results ? 

16. Criticize : — “ Any argument from known poults of agreement to 
unknown is an inference of analogy, and induction is no more. 

17. What is Verification 1 What is an Empirical Law 1 
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18. Examine : — 

(1.) Few students can excel in many brandies ; such, as so excel are 
worthy of liigli commendation ; . • . few students aro worthy of liigli 
commendation. 

(2.) Tliis man is honest, for he attends to liis business, as all honest 
men do. 

(3.) No cat has two tails ; every cat has one tail more than no cat ; . • . 
every cat has three tails. 

(4.) All the hottest months are May, June, July, and August ; each 
of these months has no R j . * . all the hottest months are without an !R 
in their names. 



Geology and Physical Geography. — Examiner, J)r. Cunningham. 

1. What are the principal ores of lead and tin? With what strata 
are they chiefly associated ? Mention some of the more important lead 
and tin mines. 

2. Describe the principal varieties of mica and of feldspar. 

3. State the composition and crystalline form of spinelle, and mention 
other minerals of similar composition and the same crystalline form. 

4. State the leading divisions or sub-groups of tho Devonian strata as 
met with in Great Britain and Ireland. 

5. Give the principal localities in Great Britain and Ireland where 
Permian rocks occur, and mention the names of a few characteristic 
Permian fossils. 

6. In what strata do we first meet with (1) tho remains of Mammals ; 
and (2) the. remains of Reptiles (excluding Amphibia) ? 

7. Give the names of some o± the genera of Cephalopoda characteristic 
(1) of Palaeozoic ; and (2) of Mesozoic strata. 

8. Where does the Speeton clay occur, and to what geological forma- 
tion does it belong ? 

9. What are those circumstances which are principally conducive to 
an excessive rain-fall ? 

10. In what region of the world do Monsoons occur, and how are tlicv 
produced 1 



Zoology. — Examiner , Dr. Cunningham. 

[Junior Students omit questions 5 and 10. Senior Students omit questions 1 and G.] 

1. Explain and give examples in illustration of the following terms 
analogue, homologue, individual, zo-oid, commensalism, transformation, 
metamorphosis. 

2. State the characters of the orders of Infusoria. 

3. Briefly state the characters of the sub-classes and orders of Ilydrozoa. 
. S l a ^ e . the mai31 characters by which, Ophiuridea, Asteroidea, Orin- 

oidea, Echinoidea, and Holothuroidea are distinguished. 

-^ escr ^ e development of a Distoma from the egg to the perfect 

6. State the constitution of a typical vertebra. 

7. Give a brief. account of the circulation in an ordinaiy fish, 
o. Give an outline of the classification of Amphibia. 

' in S S t6 , t . }ie cl \ aracters ° f tlie P rinci P al groups of Natatorial Birds. 

. . i j 1 .£■ the names and characters, and give examples of the 
principal families of Rodentia. x 
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Appendix, 
1 Vo. S. 

English Law. — Examiner , James 0. Wylie , m.a., ll.b. S, ener *J 

Glass iiiX- 

COMMON AND CRIMINAL LAW. animation. 

1. Explain fully, and with tlie necessary limitations, the doctrine of 
tt ]y[ er ffer ” as applicable to judgments and contracts under seal. (1) In 
case of a single debtor. (2) In case of joint debtors. 

2 What is meant by an “Estoppel” ? Into what three classes aie 
Estoppels divided ? How do they differ as regards pleading l Give an 
example of each class. 

3 What is meant by a past consideration ? When will it support an 
action in the absence of an exp-ess previous request % 

4 How does a warranty differ from a fraudulent representation l 
A sold to B. a silver plated jug and warranted it solid silver. A. knew 
it was not solid silver. B. took the jug and paid the price. In what 

several ways may B. proceed against A. 1 , ,. ,. .. 

5 . What is meant by ‘ ‘ Privity ” l Show by an example the distinction 
between contract and tort as regards privity. . 

G Explain clearly tbe meaning of a guarantee within the 4th Section 
of the Statute of Frauds. What are the provisions of that Statute with 
regard to it? How were they afterwards evaded, and what statutory 
enactment was passed in consequence? How far does the 19 and 20 

Viet c 97 alter the previous law with regard to a guarantie f 

7 ' What were the requisites of a valid sale of goods at common law i 
What under the 17th Section of the Statute of IWs ? What is the 
precise effect of a mere contract of sale (1) of lands ; (2) of goods 
1 8 How may a contract under seal be discharged (1) before bieaeli 
and’ (2) after breach? How may a simple contract? If the general 
rule in any case have any exception, state it. 

9 What in general must the holder of a hill prove in an action against 
the drawer in order to sustain his action ? What in an action against 
an indorser ? If there be an exception to the general rule in either case, 

state l ^ oontract8 ^ 7 t ; s mm na me with B., but really as agent for 0., 
who afterwards becomes known as principal. What are the rights of 
A B and C. respectively as plaintiff or as defendant ! 

'll When will A. be liable on a warranty given by B. contrary to 
A.’s express directions? When can A. be made liable for a tort com- 

^liT^What are the exceptions to the rule, that parol evidence is not 
admis sible to explain, add to, or vary, a written contract? 

1 3 Define “ libel.” What must be proved in order that an action loi 
libel may be sustainable? What is meant by words being “ actionable 
verse"? When are they so actionable ? . , 

P 1 4 How far are infants, married women, and persons labouring under 
t,..’ . delusions, criminally responsible ? On what principle are they 

“ **“?“? t 

fc „ .olio, at law is a grad pleat A. m »• W * ““ ? 

pleads infancy. A. replies a fraudulent representation by B. that he 
was of full age. Is the replication good ? , ,. . 

16 Distinguish clearly between larceny embezzlement,, and obtam- 
ing goods under false pretences. To what false pretences is the 'Offence 
limited ? Are all three offences of the same degree ? What i is the lay, 
if where a person is indicted for embezzlement, the offence turn out 
be larceny or » false pretences,” and vice versa? 
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LAW OP PROPERTY" AND <’ON VKYANOINO. 

1. What are the usual incidents of a tenancy for life? What powers 
of alienation lias a tenant for life at Common Law or by Statute? 

2. "What is an estate pur centre mo ? "Who becomes entitled to it on 
the death of the owner ? 

3. Wliat are the several kinds of estates tail ? How and to wliat 
extent could a tenant-in-tail dispose of the estate before the “ Fines and 
Recoveries Abolition Act,” and since ; (1) when in possession ; (2) when 
in remainder? 

4. A., a tenant for lives renewable for ever, conveyed his estate to B. 
and the heirs of his body, remainder to 0. and his heirs ; B. renewed the 
lease, then devised the estate to D., and died, leaving 0. and D. surviv- 
ing. Who became entitled to the estate ? 

5. A., having purchased Blackacro in fee, dies intestate, leaving B. 
his heir-at-law ; B. dies intestate leaving a paternal aunt and a paternal 
grand-uncle his sole surviving kindred. Who is entitled to the estate? 
Give your reasons fully. 

G. What specially distinguishes a joint tenancy from a tenancy in 
common ? A., B., and C. are joint tenants in fee ; A. releases his sliaro 
to B. ; B. dies intestate leaving D. his heir-at-law. Who are ontitled to 
the estate? Supposing B. hod devised all his real estate to E., how 
would the estate have devolved ? 

7. A. devises Blackacre to his two sons ,B. and (J. and th e hob's of their 
bodies, and dies ; then B. dies, having devised all his real estate to D. j 
then 0. dies intestate. How does the estate devolve oil the death of B. 
and C. respectively ? 

8. Explain shortly each of the following modes of conveyance : — 
Feoffment, Lease and Release, Bargain and Salo. How did each oporate 
to transfer the legal estate ? 

9. Conveyance to A. and his heirs, to the use of B. and his heirs, to 
the use of C. and his heirs, intrust for I), and his heirs. What are the 
rights of the parties ? 

10. A. being seised in fee, bargained and sold to B., to the uso of 0. 
Wliat are the rights of B. and C. ? Wliat, quantity of estate passed by 
the bargain and sale ? 

11. A. being possessed of real and poi'sonal estate desires to vest it 
in himself and liis son jointly. How could this have boon done at 
common law? How can it now be done, and under what statutes? 

12. State shortly the provisions of the Wills A.ct with regard to the 
execution and attestation of wills. In what respects did that Act alter 
the previous law? Wliat becomes of an estate devised to one of two 
witnesses to a will ? 

13. A. has a general power of appointment over Blackacre in fee, 
which in default of appointment is settled on A.’s eldest son. He has 
also a special power of appointment over Whitcacro in fee, in favour of 
any of the children of B. (a stranger), who take equally in default of 
appointment. A. duly appoints by will Blackacre, to C., and Whitcacro 
to D. (B.’s, eldest son). A. afterwards marries, and dies, leaving 0., D., 
and E. (A.’s eldest son) surviving. How do the estates devolve ? 

14. What was the law, prior to the Wills Act, as to lapsed devises — 
(1) as to when they lapsed; (2) as to how they devolved after lapse? 
How far was this law altered by the Wills Act ? 

15. A. bequeathed a term of 1,000 years to B. for life, and in default 
of issue to O. ; A. died in 1834 ; B. entered into possession, and died 
intestate, leaving no issue, and leaving C. surviving. Who is entitled 
to the term ? 
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16. A. and B. married in 1860. Each was entitled to freehold pro- ■^J**'* 
perty and chattels real. State shortly the actual or possible rights of 

each in the property of the other. Suppose they married in 1872, what Gnunj^ 
effect would that hare upon their rights 1 . ^Snatioil. 

17. State accurately the “.Rule in Shelly’s Case.” Blackacre is 
limited to the use of B. aud his heirs, during the life of A., in trust for 
A. for life, remainder to the use of the heirs of A. A. conveys the 
estate in fee to C., and dies. Who is entitled to the estate 1 

IS. How were contingent remainders usually destroyed at common 
law 1 How far exactly was their liability to failure lessened by the 8 
and 9 Vic., c. 106 1 

19. Define an executory interest. How does it differ from a contingent 
remainder 1 

20. State accurately the “ Rule against Perpetuities.” 

(a.) Limitation to A. and his heirs, and in default of issue of B., to 
C. and his heirs. 

(l>.) Limitation to A. for life, and in default of issue to C. and his 
heirs. 

(c.) Limitation to A. and the heirs of his body, and in default of 
issue to C. aud his heirs. 

(d.) Limitation to A. for life, and 21 years and 9 months after his 
decease to C. and his heirs. 

Which, if any, of the above limitations to C. are good ? 



Second Year Students. 



EQUITY. 

1. Exemplify the following maxims of Equity: — 

(a.) Equity follows the law. 

(6.) Equality is Equity. 

(c.) Equity treats that which ought to he done as already done. 

2. State accurately hut generally the test for determining whether 
assets are legal or equitable. How does this distinction affect simple 
contract creditors 1 

3. In wliat order are the assets of a deceased person administered 1 
A. died in 1867, having by his will charged all his real estates with pay- 
ment of his debts. He left personal estate amounting to £1,000, and 
real estate of the value of £2,000. His only debts were specialties 
amounting to £2,000, and simple contract to £4,000. How will the 
assets be applied 1 

4. What are the exceptions to the rule, that tho general personal 

estate is primarily liable to the payment of debts 1 State fully the effect 
of any recent statutes on the point. _ 

5. State generally the doctrine of “marshalling.” What are the rights 
of specific legatees in the following cases, where the creditors have ex- 
hausted the personalty and 

(«.) Lands have descended to the heir-at-law 1 

(5.) Lands have been devised charged with debts 1 
(c.) Lands have been devised not charged ? 

6. Wherein does a demonstrative legacy differ from, and wherein does 
it resemble, (1) a specific legacy ; (2) a general legacy 1 A. bequeathed 
to B. £400, payable out of his 3 per cents., aud to C. £600, A died, 
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leaving 3 per cents, amounting to .£300, and other personally amounting 
to £350. What arc the rights of It and 0. ? 

7. State generally the equitable doctrine of “ satisfaction.” On what 
is it founded? How does the Court loan as to the satisfaction, (1) of 
a portion by a legacy? (2) of a legacy by a portion ? (.3) of a debt by a 
legacy? And what is the practical effect of such loaning? Does any 
difference arise in tho application of the doctrine in raw's (1) and (2)? 

8. State accurately the equitable doctrine of “ election.” A., bequeathed 
a fund to such of C.’s children as 0. shall appoint. 11. bequeathed a fund 
to the children of C., in such shares ns O. shall appoint, and in default 
of appointment, equally. C. dies, leaving three children, x., v., z., having, 
by his will, appointed tho first fund to X., and the second fund to Y. and z. 
What are the rights of x., Y., and z. ? 

9. A., being seised in fee of Blaokacro, makes a valid contract with 
B. for the sale of it for £5,000. No conveyance is executed, and no 
money is paid. A. and B. die intestate, each leaving a son and a daughter, 
and B. left personalty amounting to £10,000. What are the rights of 
the parties entitled ? 

10. A., being seised in foe of Blaokaoro and Whitoaore, devised tho 
former to B., his eldest son, and the latter to O., upon trust to sell and 
divide the proceeds equally between his only other children, E. and F. 
A. died in 1840, E. and E. died in 1833, K leaving no issue, R leaving 
G., a son. B. died in 1841, intestate, leaving II., a son, and K., a 
daughter. Wliat are tho rights of U., 11. , anti K. ? Wind, if A. lmd 
died in 1835 ? 

11. What is mennt by a married woman’s “ Kqttity to a sotlleiunnt”? 
On what principle is it founded ? Out of what property is iL claimable? 
Against whom is it binding ? Wherein does it dilibr from her “right 
by survivorship ” ? In what rospoct has the law boon recently altered 
with regard to her “ right by survivorship ” ? 

13. Real and personal estate is vested in trustees to the separate uso 
of B., a married woman. Sho hinds horsolf by bond bo (J., in a sum of 
£200. . C. files a bill in Equity against her. What decree would ho 
made in such a case? Suppose B. worn restrained from anticipation, 
what security would C. have ? 



First Year Students. 



Jurisprudence. — Examiner, Professor Leslie. 

1. Trace the changes in the law of succession (intestato and testamen- 
tary) in Roman legal history. 

2. Trace the changes in tho law of succession (intestate and testamen- 
tary) in English legal history. 

3. Explain the origin and nature of equity in Roman jurisprudence. 

k a' P[ a } R <™d nature of equity in English jurisprudence. 

5. Speaking of medieval law, Sir H. Maine says , — Ancient Law, 
p. 157— “The law relating to women carries tho stamp of its double 
origin.” Explain this. 

. 6 ; 9 om P are aild contrast the Twelve Tables with Justinian’s Corpus 
juris, in respect of the objects and nature of the codification effected in 
each case. 

q’ or ^^ n - °f the English law of primogeniture. 

5. Modem International Law, undoubted as is its dcsoent from 
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Roman Law, is only connected with it by an irregular filiation.”- Jtgrt* 
Ancient Law, p. 99. Explain this. . , f ., — r 

9. “If sovereignty had not become territorial, three parts of the G«jwial 
Grotian system would have been incapable of application.”— Ancient animation. 

Law, p. 112. . 

10. State the chief arguments for and against trial by jury. 

11. State the chief arguments for and against the rule of unanimity 

12. Explain the principles which, according to Bentham, ought to 

govern the number and distribution of tribunals. , „ n 

13 A. purchases a fee-simple estate in the name of B., his wife, O., 
his eldest son, and X)., a nephew, and dies intestate, leaving B., 0., and 
D. surviving. What are the rights of B., Cl, and D. to the property 1 
11. A. "being seised in fee of Blackacre and Whiteacre, by B. s marriage 
settlement, settles the former to the nse of B. for life, remainder to inch 
uses as B. shall appoint by deed or will, and, m default of appointment, 
to the use of.O. and his heirs ; the latter he settles to the use of B. for 
life, remainder to the use of such of B.’s children as B. shah appoint, 
and, in default of appointment, to the use of C. and his heirs. B., by 
will, appoints both estates to his eldest son, D., for life, remainder to D. s 
eldest son in tail, remainder over. B. dies, then D. dies, leaving E > bis 
eldest son, and C. surviving. What are the rights of E. ^dC.l 

18 When and in favour of what persons, will equity aid the detective 
execution of ’a power t Will it aid in any or all of the following cases ? 

(1.) A. under a power of appointment, by deed, appoints by will to 
B., his nephew. 

(2.) A. under a power of appointment, by will, appoints by deed, 

to B., his soil. ._ , , . . . , « 

(3.) A. under a power of appointment, by will, to be attested by 3 
witnesses, appoints by will, duly executed according to the Wilis 
Act. 

16 Distinguish between a fraudulent execution and an excessive 
execution of a power. A. has power to appoint £1,000 between B. and C. 

(1.) He appoints to B. £G00, and to G. £400, in pursuance of an 
agreement with B., that B. should pay part of A.s debts, G. 
knows nothing of the agreement 

(2.) He appoints to B., C., and D, m equal shares. What is the 
v effect of the appointment in each case 1 

17 A B and G. purchase an estate for £10,000, and take a con- 
veyance to them jointly. (1) A. pays £0,000, B. £3 000 --^.£^000 
(■1) A., B., and C. advance the money equally. What are the rights o 
A., B., and C. at law and in equity in both oases! What if they had 
been joint mortgagees instead of purchasers l 



Second Year Students, 



J UEispnunENOE and Civic Iw.—EmmWX-, Professor Leslie. 

1 . What are the chief differences between the Boman and the English 

la I° f XT^thelMerles between ^n E^eqmty 1 
a Is there any recognition, explicit or implicit, -m Roman law,, of the 
rights termed by Blackstone “ absolute rights of persons 
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4. Explain tho terms specific legacy, specific performance, fuwjibks. 

5. Explain the terms mmeupatio , bona vacantia, injure ccstfio, cnyphy- 

teusis. . 

G. Explain and comment on the following : jus privatum triparlitum 
cst, collectumest enim ex naturalibus pracceptis ant gentium aul civiiibm. 
Instit i. 1 4. 

7. What is the effect of a legacy to a witness to the will in Homan 

and English law respectively'? _ . 

8. Explain tlio meaning of the term dominium ms opposed to obligatio, 
servitus , possessio , potestcis , viamis , and maiicipiuin. 

9. Classify and arrange the chioi heads ol private law, according to 
the Institutes. 

10. Classify and arrange the chief heads of private law according to 
Mr. Austin’s plan. 

11. Prior to Justinian, what conditions were requisite to convert 
j)ossession into dominion 1 

12. Classify Homan contracts. 



Third Year Students. 



Political Economy. — ■Mmirtinar, Professor .Leslie. 

1. In a new country in which a tithe is exacted, show lmw tithe and 
rent respectively will advance with the progress of population. 

2. State the Malthusian doctrine of population, and point out the 
hearings of Emigration on its practical truth. 

3. State and comment on Mr. Mill’s doctrine — 

(1.) Respecting tlio equality of the rates of profit in different 
employments. 

(2.) Respecting the conditions determining tlio general rate of 
profit. 

4. How would tlio abolition of protective duties affect the prices of 
agricultural and manufactured produce respectively — 

(1.) In a country oxporling only agricultural produce 1 ? 

(2.) In a country exporting only manufactures ? 

5. Explain and comment on Mr. Mill's doctrine, that a demand for 
commodities is not a demand for labour. 

G. Explain the action of demand and supply on the prices of things 
permanently or temporarily limited strictly as respects supply. 

7. What is a commercial crisis? What are its causes '? What is tlio 
cause of the great demand for bank notes during such a crisis ? 

8. Explain the causes determining the amount of coin required iu 
different stages of economic progress. 

9. Can an inconvertible currency be so regulated as not to exceed in 
amount, nor fall in value below a convertible currency ? 

10. What is the limit to the premium on Eoroign Hills of Exchange, 
and why? 

11. Explain the effects — 

(1.) Of an ad valorem duty on all commodities. 

(2.) Of a tax of so much per cultivated acre. 

12. Explain the effects — 

(1.) Of a tax in proportion to the ground rent of houses. 

(2.) Of a tax of so much per square fo*ot on building ground. 
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English Literature. — Examiner, Professor Yonge. cSm'ex- 

1. Give a brief account of the History of the British Drama down to nwiantion. 
the close of the Eighteenth Century. 

2. Write notes on the following passages : — 



There, where your argosies with portly sail, — 
Like signiors and rich burghers of the flood, 
Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea,— 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers, 

That curt'sy to them, do them reverence, 

As they fly by them with their woven wings. 
If I can catch him once upon the hip. 

By this scimitar, 

Which slew the Sophy, and a Persian prince, 
That won three fields of Sultan Solyman, — 

I would out-stare the bravest eyes that look. 



N or thrust your head into the public street, 

To gaze on Christian fools with varnish’d faces. 

The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder. 

That if again this apparition come, 

He may approve our eyes and speak to it. 

King. But now my cousin Hamlet and my son. 

Hamlet {aside). A little more than kin and less than kind. 

So excellent a king : that was to this 
Hyperion to a Satyr. So loving to my mother 
That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. 

In the dead vast and middle of the night. 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade. 



But tell 

Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 

Have burst their cerements. 

Or, 

If the assassination 

Could trammel up the consequence : and catch 
With his surcease, success. That hut this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here.^ 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time 
We’d jump the life to come. 

'The sightless couriers of the air. 

Now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings : and wither’d murder, 
Alarum’d by his sentinel the wolf, 

Whose howl’s his watch, thus with ins stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. 

Thither Macduff 
Is gone to pray the holy Icing, on his aid 
To wake Northumberland, and holy or.vara. 



p 
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3. Give an account of Milton’* life, ami l.nncipal writing., la.Hi.iu 

TSSto clmractcrB winch, in thn aocoml book of IWltac 
Lott, JBhTu-BU- to Moloch, Uchal an,l Jicchchuh. Du any of them 
seem imitations of characters m Vngu 

Or, 

In Pope’s Satires and Epistles name some of thn eminent men to whom 
he alludes, especially those of whoso friendship .ho boasts, quoting (it 
ostiblel his own lines, ami explaining the specific allusions 
1 5. What is the plan of Gray’s Bareli How far mid m " hat partshas 
he imitated any book of the xhtioidy 

What mention in the 3rd or 4th ’hook of Chiklo. jlarohl docsByim 
make of Napoleon, Sylla, Cromwell, Jtioim, Cicero, Jloiaco, Gihlion, 

“o^wtmwts the Scotch king montionod mMavinioiL? What were 
the circumstances of the l.attle of Hodden 1 Who is alluded to m the 
lines — 

The fair Queen of Franco 

Sent him a turquoise ring and glove. 

Or, 

Give an analysis of any of tlio Four First Idylls of the Ki ng. 

7. Give a brief analysis of Dr. J ohnson’s comparison between Drydou 
and Pope. ^ 

Explain the reasons, so far as they appear in his Reflections, which 
led Burke from tlio first to augur ill of the French Revolution. 



Subject eoii 'Essay. 

Give an analysis of Macaulay’s Essay oh Sir W. Tmnplo. 

Or, 

Givo a sketch of tlio Rise and Progress of our Indian Empire so far 
as it is portrayed in Macaulay’s two Essays on Olivo ami Hastings. 



Histoiiy. — Examiner, ProfoMor Yoiuje. 

1. What was tlio feudal system as introduced into Kurland by 

William I., and liow far was it a. novelty in tlio country 1 . 

2. Give an account of the chief provisions of Magna (Jliarba; explaining 
how far the English people had been accustomed to the idea of a Charter. 

3. Relate the story of Arthur, Duke of Brittany. 

4. Trace the origin of the British Parliament. 

5. Mention the most important transactions which affected, the rela- 
tions of England towards Scotland in tlio reigns of Stephen, Richard L, 
Edward I., Edward III., Henry IV., and Henry VII. 

6. Give some account of the battles of .Dam, Lowes, Evesham, la- 

kirk, Bannockburn, Shrewsbury, Vornouil, Wakofiold, Barnet, Towton, 
Bosworth. » 

7. What were the -Constitutions of Clarendon, and the Statute ot 

Provisors ? _ 

8. What wars were carried on in England at any time between the 
years 1066 and 1509 that can be called Civil Wars? Relate the leading 
circumstances of each. 
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1. What were the principal causes (avowed or concealed) which led 

to the quarrel between Charles I. and the Parliament ? 

2. Give a brief summary of the most important events which took General 

place in England between September 1, 1658, and June 1, 1660. amiuatbn. 

3. What were the Petition of Right, the Declaration of Right, and 

the Bill of Rights 1 ^ n 

4. Describe the objects of, and the debates upon, the Exclusion liiil, 
the Peerage Bill, and the Regency Bill. 

5. What were the chief principles of the policy of Henry IV. ot 

France ; and how far, especially in respect of foreign affairs, were they 
adopted by succeeding sovereigns ? _ # . 

6. Relate the most important events in the history of the .brencli 
Parliament in the early part of the reign of Louis XIV., in tlic latter 
years of the reign of Louis XV., and in that of Louis XVI. 

7. What was La Paulette, La Gabelle. . _ 

8. Give some account of Sully, Richelieu, Colbert, Louvois, Turgot, 

Keeker. 



Subject for Essay. 

A Comparison between the English Rebellion of 1642 and the French 
Revolution of 1789. 

Or, 

A Comparison between the Scotch war of Edward I. and the French 
war of Edward III., with reference to their justice, their policy, then- 
immediate results, and tlieir subsequent influence on the history of the 
nation. 



Third Year Students. 



Metaphysics. — Examiner, Professor Park, m.a. 

1 Show that a science of the human mind is possible. Mr. Herbert 

Spencer remarks— “It is a vice of the older psychology, and. of the 
Kantian psychology included, that it habitually deals only with the 
consciousness of the adult.” By wlmt modes do &n- % . Hamilton -and 
Mr. J. S. Mill attempt to ascertain the original elements ot mind . ! Are 
all general truths inductions ? . , , . „ 

2 Explain “ A psychological dualism is involved m the very notion 

of consciousness. 5 ’ 

« To assert that a representation is untrue because it is relative to the 
mind of the receiver, is to overlook a fact. 

“ The primordial sense of difference is the most rudimentary of all the 
properties of our intellectual being.” 

3. In what sense does Mr. Spencer accept the doctrine of “forms of 
intuition ” ? What does he suggest as “.the only possible reconciliation 
between the experience hypothesis and the hypothesis of the transcen- 
dentalists ” ? How does he account for the fact that a horse is not as 

educable as a man? • ; .bi *. 

4. How may we explain “the apparent paradox . .. . that ponsciouji- 

ness must have had a beginning in time, and that it is only yownb’o iin^c 
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the form of a change of state ” 2 Examine Sir W. 1 1 jmulUm’H nrgumont 
from the minim tun sensibiln, and Mr. Mill’s eri tioi.sm ol it. 

5. Enumerate tlio various meanings attached to the. following expres- 
sions : — (a) tho true objects of tlie l>o*liIy senses ; (b) ftaoli senses is a 
modification of touch; (c) the subjective and the objective element of a 
sensation. 

6. Explain and examine : — 

(a.) “ Tho presented object of vision is a Hat surface, inverted, and 
double.” 

(&.) “ In every act of sensation wo are conscious of our own organism 
as extended or occupying space.” 

(o.) “The primary qualities of body are, not, properly speaking, 
known by sense, but by intellect.” 

(d.) “ The power of locomotion is not a fact of consciousness at all.” 

(e.) A sensible body is a complex uniformity. 

7. On wliat circumstances depend tho comparative revive, bilities of 
our feelings 2 What are the limits of ideation 2 

8. State tlie laws that underlie these phenomena, : - 

(a.) “We cannot help seeing tho moon larger when near the horizon, 
though we know that she is of precisely her usual size. W o oaunotholp 
seeing a mountain as nearer to us and of less height when wo sou it 
through a more than ordinarily transparent atmosphere.” 

(b.) “When he first secs an operation, a student not un frequently 
faints from sympathetic pain ; he gradually becomes less sensitive.” 

(c.) “Tho lislics in tho tropical seas arc without the sensation of 
warmth.” 

( d .) “The appreciation of a delicate taste is hindered when the palate 
lias just boen excited by a very strong taste.” 

(e.) “ In learning a now language, it is much ousier to translate from 
it into tho native one than hack again.” 

(, f ) “Tho miser shows us how tho desire of possession in the abstract 
may become almost indepoudont of those from which it arose, and may 
exceed in strength any of them individually.” 

(, g .) “ I have met with [English J porsons who could understand mom 
of what they road in Latin or French than in English.” 

9. “ What is the manner of occupation of the brain with a resuscitated 
feeling ” 1 What is Dr. Bain’s “distinction bob weou the constructions 
of imagination and tlio constructions of scionce and practice ” 2 Wliat 
is plot-interest 2 

10. What facts justify bolief in an Ego 2 Explain- — (a) “ I ascribe a 

reality to the Ego — to my own mind — different from that real existence 
. . I acknowledge in Matter.” — J. ti. Mill. 

(b.) “ Ontology in the highest sense of the torm becomes identical with 
Psychology .” — Dean Mansel. 

11. What is the distinction between knowledge and boliof 2 Examine 
Dr. Bain’s assertion — “ The essence or import of belief is such as to place 
it nnder the region of the will.” State any other theories of boliof that 
yon remember. 

12. In what ways does the power of the will combine with the intel- 
lectual forces of reproduction 2 What is Spontaneous Activity ? Why 
is it that in the acquisition of our native tongue “ more is done by the 
nurse imitating the child than by tho child imitating the nurso ” 2 
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1. Describe briefly the instances, the idols, and the historical import Ap ^ u ^ x ' 
of Francis Bacon ; or State the leading ideas of the Cartesian system. IfL* 

2. How do Spinoza, Locke, Berkeley, Leibniz, and Mansel explain General 

the origin and the import of oiu* idea of substance ? _ animation. 

3. How do Hume, Kant, Sir W. Hamilton, and Mr. J. S. Mill ex- 
plain the origin and the import of our idea of causation ? 

4. Show that “ every perception involves more or less of representa- 
tion,” and that “ language is indispensable, not merely to the com- 
munication, but to the formation of thought.” 

5. What are, according to Dean Mansel, the characteristics of con- 
cepts ? What is his distinction between intuitions and thoughts, sensa- 
tions and perceptions, the muscular sense and the locomotive faculty, 
intuitive and reflective remembrance 1 

6. Examine — 

(a.) “ When my fingers are cold, upon holding them to the fire I 
shall find them grow warm : if then I have neither fingers nor fire, 
how comes it that I feel a real warmth from an imaginary fire ? If I 
have neither mouth nor meat, how comes it that I taste the savour of 
visionary roast beef” 1 “ There is no conceiving any relation between 

impulse and thought, nor what connexion the modifications of body 
can have with the perceptions of spirit ; therefore, Berkeley denied the 
existence of bodies.” — A. Tucker. 

(b.) “ The great fault of the system of Berkeley, therefore (besides liis 
denial of space) consists in this, that instead of recognising our sensa- 
tions for affections or certain states of our mind, superinduced by the 
energies of some unperceived external Power , he supposed these sensa- 
tions to be 2 )M'niaiientl//-exisfrint/ detached beings , which flit, like swallows, 
into and out of our mind.” — J. Fearn. 

7. “ Kant unquestionably went too flu- in asserting that things in 

tliemelves are not as they appear to our faculties 5 ? How are synthetic 
judgments possible & priori l Would Kant question Hamilton s doc- 
trine— “ We know the primary qualities [of body] immediately as 
objects of perception ” ? _ • 

8. Distinguish the ethical from the psychological questions of moral 
philosophy. Explain motive , intention , disposition , heteropathic state , 
appetite , and instinct. Contrast Mr. J . S. Mill s theory of our moral 
phenomena with that of Mansel or of Dr. J . II. Newman. 



HONOR LOGIC. 

1. Is logic a science 1 11 This which we call oxact science is in reality 

quantitative prevision as distinguished from that qualitative , prevision 
constituting ordinary knowledge ”'? “Formal logic deals with names, 
and not with either the ideas or things to which these names belong ” ? 

2. “ The phrase necessary laws of thought , if such language is allow- 
able ought to imply that we cannot think at all except under their con- 
ditions ; and yet it is notorious that such laws are daily transgressed, 
that nothing is more common than illogical reasoning.” How do logi- 
cians attempt to reconcile the language with the fact 1 

3. Do “ concept ” [or “ name of concept ”] and “ common term mean 
one and the same thing 1 ? “A name may be both collective and com- 
mon ” ? What is an abstract name ? Distinguish the predicables irom 
the predicaments. 
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4. Point out the subjects and tho predicates, and give (.bo symbols of 
tlie following propositions * — 

(a.) “Wo should bo justly liable to tho critioisiii involved in this 
objection, wore wo, in a treatise on logic, to carry (Jin analysis of tlio 
reasoning process beyond the point at winch any inaccuracy which may 
have crept into it must become, visible.” 

(6.) “ Petor and James preached at .Jerusalem and in (billion.” 

(c.) “ Xlio only propositions ol which Hobbes’ principle is a sullicinnt 
account, are that limited and unimportant class in which both tho pre- 
dicate and the subject are proper names.” 

(cl.) “ A dragon is a serpent breathing ilamo.” 

(c.) C( We must bo free or die, who speak tin* louguo 
That Sliakespearo spake ; tlio faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held.” 



(/•) _ “ Hero the child 

Puts . . His budding courage to tho proof ‘ and Jicro 

Declining manhood learns to note the sly 
And sure oncroacliments of inlirmity.” 

(g.) “ A piteous lot it wero to iioo from Man— 

Yet not rejoico in Nature.” 

5. “ Sonw, in logic, moans ouo or more, it may bo all ”1 Discuss tlio 
arguments for and tujtmut Afa and Ini. 

6. Criticiso Ihouison’s theory of liy|iiitimlical propositions ami 
syllogisms, Ins objections to Alii, and bis restriction of contradictory 
opposition to tlio pair of judgments IS and 1. 

7. What inferences aro doducildo from those data— 

• v"K d “ 11 ■Mnfni’hysios -winch would include liotli the view 
mmcated by Stowurt and that indicated l,y llcgol, would l,o defective 
philosophically from its . vagueness ; ono which would exclude either 
would be defective historically from its incompleteness.” 

(A) “Tho condition of consciousness is distinction ; and tlio condition 
of distinctness is limitation.” 

t ^ V If .x. a “ l 1m ? ,08es of God w ««> oof wise, they would not ho 
unwfse ^ mae ’ the 7 cannot 1,0 oimnged, for thou limy would become 



(d.) 



±AisB;±. 
5 ’ 5 



A is C. 



(e.) Every Bis M ; S=M. 

(f.) Either A is £ or X is Y ; A is B. 

r, al +ic,d^vKl iSt w 0ti0n ., of iigur0H llas 1,00,1 oondonmod by many, and 
™d tW -d L by Kant ; — "P°“ what grounds 1 Why have tho second 
indifferent ™ „ ? - n ° c J® te ™ iuato major and minor promisses, and two 
indifierent conclusions!” Is this rule universal ? 1 

statement^ ° “1 l ,rao, ™> nec & in conelusione,” is an incomplete 
tow &r 5 , i he ,? lea 0f , tIle foul ' th %“» 1 If tbo major premiss be I, 
ndlr o mainv T” 1 * dotorminod 1 K the minor term bo predicate of 
10 ’vJT* subject of major, the conclusion may not be A '! 
nrobat rS Seetetur partem conclnsio deteriorem.” “Exoeptio 
dioati B In forma A ambitnm subjoeti ot eomploxum prao- 

esseadiiosse i ,artltl011em adniittero.” “ Ab oportoro ad esse, ab 
n a ^.h osse j valet consequentia.” J 

i efine the Sorites and prove its laws, 
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11. Examine— “ Induction is a syllogism in Barbara.’’ “ Complete <_ ■ 
induction is demonstration, and strictly syllogistic m its character. 
“Throughout a wide range of cases such inductions [founded on sohtmy 
instances] are legitimate. When it lias been clemonstra ec o a j amination. 
cidar equilateral triangle that it is equiangular, it is forthwith inferred 

that all equilateral triangles are equiangular. “ An hypothesis is an 

induction in the incipient stage.” , . . . . 

12. May we consider the logical conception of causation to hzinvari- 
able, rather than unconditional, sequence ? Mr. Mill s five Methods 
“ are called by courtesy Inductive Methods ; they are more piopeily 
Deductive Methods, available in Inductive investigation I 



Anatomy and Physiology. — Examiner, Dr. Sedfern. 

r First Year Students are required to answer questions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 ; Second Year, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7; and Third and Fourth, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11.] 

1. Describe columnar epithelium and the mode of formation of new 

cells to replace those which fall away. , . 

2. In what textures and for what purposes do nerves end in the 

8,1 3^ Give an account of the structure of non-striated muscle, and of its 
condition in the uterus before impregnation, during utero-gestation, and 

^ Sv^Tritory of the life of the human blood corpuscles, their 
modes and places of formation, their adult condition, ami their removal 

from the circulation. . . , , ,, nn n 

5. Why are certain animals called warm-blooded, and others cold- 
blooded 1 How is the animal heat produced and maintained 1 Indicate 
the amount of variation of the human temperature under cn-cumstances 

of ( } ie ^ c ^ e t]i0 general an( i the microscopical characters of the medulla 
of hones, with the differences in it in different hones. 

7 Give an account of the mode of development of the teeth. 

8. Describe the fornix, its position, connexions, relations, and 

structure.^ ^ aocoimt of t]ie structure and action of a lymphatic gland. 

10 Describe the formation of the septum between the auricles of the 
heart, the characters of the Eustachian valve and of the foramen ovale 
and fossa ovalis ; the nature of the foetal circulation through the foramen 
ovale and the change which takes place at this spot at the tome of birth. 

ll’ Give an account of the structure of the retina, specially mdicatong 
the differences in different parts of it both in structure and function. 



Peactical Anatomy. — Examiner, Dr. Redfern. 

1 Describe the osseous boundaries of the nasal fossie, with the com- 
munications of the fossae with sinuses or cells. ,. fi1flt ions 

2. Give an account of the attachment, insertion, action and lelation 

of the bracliialis anticus muscle. . A veln+irm* of the 

3. Give an account of the position, connexions, and Nations ol tlie 

crura of the diaphragm. 
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4. Describe tlio annular ligaments of tlm wrist, and ankle, and their 
respective relations to tendons. 

,5. State the course and relations of the profunda femoris artery, and 
describe the distribution of its branches. 

G. Describe the comuo-clavicuhir ligaments, and their action. 

7. Stato which phalanges of the hand can, and which cannot be llexud 
and extended independently of their neighbours, and the anatomical 
causes of these results in each case. 

8. State the successive steps of the dissection of the orbit after the 
roof has been removed. Each part is to be mentioned in the order in 
which it is met with, but no description of the parts is required. 

9. Describe tho 00111*80 and rotations of the thoracic duet. 

10. Describe tho connexions of tho facial with other nerves. 

11. Describe the origin, course, tho connexions with other nerves, 
and the distribution of tho spinal accessory nerve. 



Surgery. — Examiner , T)r. Cordon. 

1. Describe tho causes, signs, ami treatment of tho spiroid fracture of 
the tibia. 

2. Describe briefly tho morbid alterations of tho pros! ate and bladder 
in tho specimens exhibited in the class, as well as tho diagnostic signs 
and treatment of such affections. 

3. Describo briefly tho diflbrontial diagnosis of hydrocele of the tunica 
vaginalis, and the troatmont. 

4. Describe tho signs and treatment of chronic abscess, mentioning 
those remedial agents which have a remarkable influence iu the preven- 
tion of the decomposition of pus and irritative lever. 

5. Describo the reduction of the dislocations of the shoulder find hip- 
joint by manipuhition. 

G. Describe briefly the constitutional and local treatment of scrofulous 
adenitis of the neck. 



Medicine. — Examiner, J)r. Cumin tj. 

[Second Year Students arc expected to confine themselves to llio first seven questions, 
First Year Students to the lust seven, j 

1. Whn.t morbid conditions) may bo found in Uio ubdomon in chronic 
phthisis 1 

ataxy^ 6 * n a000ml * ^ lu symptoms and pathology of locomotor 

3. Give the signs and causos of pneumothorax. 

4. Give the symptoms and diagnosis of amyloid disease of kidney. 

0 . Give the physical signs of cirrhosis of tho lung and its diagnosis 
irom phthisis and dilatation of bronchi. 

6. What are the signs and symptoms of acute poricarditis 1 
. Give the characters of mitral regurgitant munmir. 

». Give the general and local treatment of diphtheria. 

' W liat arc the usual periods of eruption and crisis in typhus fever 1 
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1 Name our antiperiodie medicines. gW* 

i Write a proscription for the internal use of each by 2E&. 

3. In what way, and on what tissue, do astringent medicines act 

chiefly ? 

4 How are they classified? , ,, 

5. Name the chief astringent principle furnished hy vegetables, an 
the substance containing it in largest quantities. . 

G How many sued are officinal in the British Plm-macopimal 

7. Write a prescription for the internal use of each by an adult, and 

state the ailment you are prescribing it for 

8. Wlmt are the therapeutic properties of hydrate of chloial . 

9 Write a prescription for its use by an adult. 

10. Name the medicines on the table, and classify them theia- 
peutically. 

French.— Medical Students.— Examiner, Professor Meissner. 

1. Translate into French : . 

The citv of Carthage was destroyed by the Romans. Many Athenians 

i n n i Tli pv have written several letters to each otliei. We 
wore banished. They have wuiien qualities of 

issms £ 

?ht TeU me what you are going to do. Have you not yet returned 
him his book? We shall return it to him as soon as possible, 

TT T have somewhere read of an eminent person who used, in his 

private offices of ^^ip^Q^^^ou 0 it^asf i ^pecufia^bl^ing^that 

HI Translate into English : 

„ , ■ 1 , Vll0 de cette grande chute do Niagara, qui 

otaitrm Sots prinoipaux de ^t™ = e, d- J'avais^ns ** 
de rame nouB avangait vers elle, et toutmiraers^ attention aux 

la vapeuretd’en entendre le brmt .nous domuo 1 ^ „ c0 „rs 

bords de oe fleuve passab ““lit. Eufln, nous avons 
majestueux de ses eaux, a la va g ^ le temps n’etait pas 

entendu oe bruit, n0 ," S ^™de bien loin ce oharme prlourseur; la rapi- 
favorable pour nous dormer plusieurs milles avant le 

dite du courant qm commence h se taeMg P cu . fl feut; un 

lieu mime de la chute, nous ... i e bord du fleuve ; on serait, sans 

S r i 

mon nom au fort.— LAiOCHEEOTJCAULD-LIANOOUKT. 
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Appendix to Report of the Presiden t 
Greek. — Examiner, Professor MacDou dl. 



Fiust Yeah Students. 

Translate perspicuously the following extract from llio Eketm of 
Euripides : — 

kXvidv 5k t(ivt Alyi oOog ivi'kiriO- riiSf 
“vvv jxkv rrap yplv xp*) avvtoriovg Ifioi 
Ooivijv tXtoQai' rvyxavio 5k ftovOvrdjv” 

Nu/ifjaif tfofl 5’ l^avaoruvreg Xk-xovg 
tig ravrbv 1 rj^er'. AW tio/tev tig Sufi owe.” 

Kai Tavd‘ tip ijyoptvt aai xtySg Xafitbv 
7r«pfjy£i; iifiag, ov5“ cnrapvetaOai rrupijv. 

Irrei S’ kv ofcoig i}fitv, Ivvkrrti tA5s‘ 

“ Xoi/rp’s mj ruxirrra rote £kvoig rig aipirto, 1 
dig up<pi (Sivpbv orioai 1 x^riflm' 3 irk\ag. n 
uX\' tlrr ‘OptcrTjjQ' “apr/wj,* 9 ijyinofitOu 1 
Xovrpoiot Kadapotg xorctfiiwv pdOpMV- urro. 
ei 5k Zevovg Aordim ovvOvtiv \p £WJ>> 

AtyiaO’, troipoi kovk avapvo!ipt<TO', 1 J apa^. , ‘ 
tovtov pkv ovv peOtloav 1 kv pkotp Xuynv’ 

\6yxctg 5k Okvreg Skjttotov <j>povp7i/iara a 
Spuitg 7Tpbc kpyov ttuvthj teffav* 
o'i pkv otjiaytiov ttjttpvv, o't 5’ ypov' kuvu," 
aXXoi 5k 7Tup AviiTTTOv apil/i t lax<’< pug 
Xsj3ijrag uipflovv 1 rearm 5' Ikt/itth' orkyij. 

Xaj3('ov 5k 7rpoxi>rug" /xtjrpbg tvvkn/g 4 akOiv* 
tfiaXXe (5<t)poiig to mb' Ivviiriov tmy 
“Nu/i0ai irerpcuaL, ttoXXu Sots fit fiovOvriiv 
Kai r>)v kut o Ikqvq TvvSaplSa BAfUtpr 1 lfu)v 
rrpaooovrag d>g vvv, tovq S' kjxovg ixOpoiig KitKuig ” — 

Xkyiov 'OptOTijv Kai ok. otoTvdrijg 5 ’ Ifiug 
ravavTi 1 rfixtr/ o v ytyonnoKtov* Xoyoig, 

Aafitiv 7 rarpipa Swpar. Ik Kavuv 5‘ iXtav 
AlyiaOog 5p0t)v oipayLSa? pooxdav rplxa 
rtfiuv k<l>' uyvbv 7rvp UhjKt 5t% i£. 

1. Purse accurately and fully every word to which ilio (ignro 1 is 
attached. 

2. Derive or decompound every word to which the figure 2 w attached. 

3. Explain any construction that may appear noteworthy. 

4. Point out all f&e trisyllabic feet in tins passage, remarking how 
each is made up, animvhat place in tho lino each occupies. 



Second Yeah Students. 

Translate perspicuously the following oxtract from Xenophon’s Memoir 
of Socrates : — 

Surpdriic Si riv piv ApaSiac 1 Sveta foapevovra. Sucaiaic A.v tai air bv ipero SeSioOa t 
vrro rwv irurraphuv H.ptj aiirbc In'wrarai-* mi riv roioirm Sveta toMiSmc ictomt 
rt iiafepii paviag ApaB ia- tai rovg piv patvopevovg ipero w/tpepforue’' (Iv SeSiaOai 
Kai aim is sat rots cpiKmr, rot g St pi) kirarrapevovs rti Siovra SiKaiioc civ pavOaveiv 
r-apArUvtmorapivoiv. .... OWyt « Cr< *«U*> 
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8 ffdw Iii\wra *Afi, roC rtifun-os 8r* 4» s 

xi i-rnis\uo9ai tov u>c (bpoviuwrarov dvcu kcu dj^eXi/Morar > Si 

‘ -1 ;.%»■ P ) ? - *-* *» 

Li impix*. i*' <5v & fSoiX,™ n^arfM »vro. C <*&Vf tW 
1 l_14 Derive or decompound each of the yards thus numbered. 

- “ - <■*«*■* 

af T antecedent referred to hr 8 vdv™v ^dWa fWH 

V- ES“iS “?a5.~S’.h. 

above all others m yoiahrppr g ^ ’ iouous ^ admonishing such 

exhorting them aright. How in 

Sg l^vas he not worthy of the highest honour from the State 1 



Latin.— Examiner, Professor Nesbitt. 



First Tear Students. 

Ha^&recli P 6 rcimota-^^ac^den™tMo^ielli^m^^ex^^tete 

populi Bomaui visa est, i j^ ani s i v ertaum disceptationis res 

ante, tum “S“ e |^uhalis cum Lutatii priore foedere, quod mutatum 
esset, qmdfoedus Hasd b Llltatii foedere diserte adchtum esset, 

est, comparand™ eiat . „ m suisset i ’ in Hasdrubalis foedere neo 

<ita id ratum fore, si poi annorum silentio ita vivo eo com- 

exceptum tale ^ 1 ^ro ^dem auctore quicquam mutaretur. 
probatura Slt f e f "’.^.“foedere state, satis cautum erat Saguntrnis, 
Quamquam et, si P“° Kam ae e a dditum erat, ' us, qm tuno 

sociis utrorumque exceptis. , L cum adsumere novos 

essent/ nec, ‘ ne qm P oste " nu ff a quemquam merita in 

liceret socios, qurs aeqrnn ^ c ^ nonde fendi? tantumne Gartha- 

S Bomcitar-entui- ad defectionem, ant, sua sponto 
descisoentes reciperentur.— Livy, xxi.,19. 

2. Hannonis cis Iberum omnia, obviam 

coipeclr hostium positis, in aciem edruat. 
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Nec Romano differondum oortamon vimiui : quippc qui scirot, cum 
Hannono ofc Hasdrubalo ail>i diiniojiudum onho, mullotquo advormiH 
singulos separatim, qutun advormis duos sinuil rom gen wo. Ncc magni 
certaminis ea dimicatio fuit. Sox mil I in liosl.ium owsu, duo capta emu 
praesidio castrovum. Nam ol; oastra oxpugnatn suul, atque ip.so dux 
cum. aliquot principibus capiuntur : oi. (Imsis, propiiujmim oastrin 
oppidum, expugnatur. Ootorum praoda oppidi parvi pivtii ronim fuit, 
supellex bavbarica ac vilium inanoij)iormn. ( bisl.rjt ditavorc, 

non eius modo cxercitus, qui viotis orat, sod ot eius, qui cum iraimibalc 
in Italia militabat, omnibus fore cai'is robu.s, no gru via impedimenta 
ferentibus essent, citva Pyronaouiu relictis . — I hid., 00. 



Write short notes on the following : 

(a.) Excisa Sagunto — oxoeptum fucrit — SaguntiuiH oaulum orat — si 
foedere staretur — tantum no . . . reoiperoutur. (b.) priusquam 

alienarentur — quippo qui scirot — vilium mnneipiorum. 

3. Ibis tandem aliquando, quo to iam ]»ridcin ist.a tua oupiditaa 
effrenata ac furiosa rapiobat. Nequo onim tibi huoo res mllort dolorcm, 
sed quamdam incrcdibilem voluptatom. Ail liauc to amentiam uatur.i 
poperit, voluntas exorcuit, fortuna sorvavit. .Nuuupmm (.u non modo 
otium, sed no bellum quidem nisi nefariura ooueupisti. Nnctus os ox 
perditis atque ab omni non modo fortuna, vormn ctiain ape dorolictiH 
conflatam improbonmi manum. Hie bu <pia laotitia porfruoro ? quibus 
gaudiis exsultabis ? quanta in voluptafco bjiochaboro, qnum in tanto 
numero tuorum neque audios virum bonum quninqunm uoquo videbis? 
Acl liuius vitae studiuiu moditati illi. mint <jui foruntur lalxuvs tui, iaecro 
hunn non solum ad obsidondum stuprum, vorum ctiam ad faoinus 
obeundum^ vigilaro non solum iusidiantom Homno maritonun, vorum 
etiain bonis otiosorum. .llabes ubi ententes luniii illam pmoolunuu 
patientiam famis, irigoris, inopine rorum omnium, quibus to brovi tem- 
pore confectum esse aonties. Tantum profoci turn, quwm to a ooiisulut u 
reppuli, ut cxsul potius toraptavo (piain consul voxaro rom publican) 
posses, atque ut id, quod ost a, to seolorato suscopLum, latrooinium potius 
quam bellum liominarotur. — (J ig. — Oat,, i., 10. 



4. Horum hominmn species ost honostissima : Hunt onim InrupIctcH : 
voluntas vero et causa impudontissima. Tu agris, l.u umliliciis, tu 
argento, tu familia, tu rebus omnibus ornatns ot copiosus sis of dubitos 
de possessione detrahore, adquirero ad fid cm ? Quid onim oxHpootas? 
bellum? Quid ergo? in vastationo omnium tuns possossionos saoro- 
sanctas futuras putas ? . An tabulas novas ? Errant qui istas a Catilina 
exspectant : meo beneiicio tabulao novae proforentur, vorum auc.tionariao. 
Neque enun isti, qui possossionos lmbont, alia rationo ulla salvi osso 
possunt. Quod si maturius facero voluisscut uoquo, id quod stultissimum 
est, certare cum usuris fructibus praodiorum, ot loouplolioribus liis ot 
melioribns civibus uteremur. Sedliosoo hominos lninimo puto portimos- 
cenclos, quod aut deduci do sententia possunt aut, si purmaiiobunt, magis 
nuln videntur vota facturi contra rom publicam quam arum laturi.— 
Ibid., u., 8. 

. ( a "') ^7. e principal tenses of rapio, adfero, pario, concupio, nau- 
ciscor, perfruor, sentio, repello, detraho, adquiro. 

(6.) What is noteworthy in the use of “ moditati?” 

(c.) Nunquam non modo otium, sed ne bellum quidem nisi nefarium 
concupistis. 



Id ne unquam posthac non modo non 
possit a civibus, providendum est. 



confici, sod ne 



cogitari quidorn 
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Pass. 



Compare the form of expression in these two sentences, and state with 

afWlVftCV tliG USG of U 31011 UlOclo. ’ . . 

' (d.) “ An tabulae novas 1 ” Explain mid adduce any historical instances g™«*_ 
of li tabulae no vug 15 you may remember. . animation. 

(e.) An leges quae <le civiuni Romanoram supplicio rogatac sun g. 

Mention, with dates, tlie laws referred to. 

Translate into Latin prose : 

But Tarqninius was in great favour with the people ; and when he 
desired to he king, they resolved to choose him rather than the sons of 
Aneus. So he began to reign, and he did great works both m war and 
peace. He made war on the Latins and took from them .a great spoil. 

Then he made war on the Sabines, and lie conquered them m two battles, 
and took from them the town of Collatia, and gave it to Egmns, 
brother’s son, who had come with lmn from Tarqiumi. Lastly, there 
was another war with the Latins, and Tarqumius went round to tlieii 
cities and took them one after another ; for none dared to go out to meet 
him in open battle. 

Honors. 

The recovery of Richard was slow, and lie remained for many days 
after all danger was passed, in a state of languor which unfitted him foi 
active exertion. In the meantime, however, his troops were not idle , 

Ids great military engines plied the walls night and day. It wo'dd appeal, 
not only that tlie discharge of the English engines was moie skilful y 
conducted, but that the engines themselves were much 
than those who had been employed previous to 

would carry, we are told, the heavy stone-shot, which Richard tad “on 
as ballast from Messina, into the very interior of the market-place of 
city The king of England was still in a state of great weakness, when 
lie was found present at the spot where his engines were erected, directing 
causing others to be constructed. Among the rest was a 
vast machine with many stages, which had been pushed very near the 
waUs "s shelter Ricliarf caused himself to be conveyed on silken 
Elions and taking a cross-bow from one of the archers, he emp oyed 
himself in discharging it at every Saracen who appeared on the walls. 



Additional for Honors. 

A. 1. Translate, with short explanatory notes : 

Semina vidi equidem multos medicare serentes 
Et nitro prius et nigra perfundere amurca, 
Grandior ut fetus siliquis fallacibus essefc 
Et, quamvis igni exiguo, properata maderent. 

Vidi lecta din et multo spectata labors 
Degenerare tamen, ni vis humana quotannis 
Maxima quaeque manu legeret : sic omnia iatis 
In peius ruere ac retro sublapsa refern, 

Hon aliter, quam qui adverso vix flumine lembmn 
Remigiis subigit, si brachia forte remisit, 

Atque ilium in praeceps P^om^it alveus 
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An momorom ]»ort.us InicrhuMjuo addiln ehimitra, 

Atquo indignatum mugnis sti’idoribuu nrquor, 
lulia qua pouto lougo nonat umhi refuse 
Tyrrhenusquo JYetis iumittitur nonius A vends? 

Haoc osuleru argon Li rives aerisquo mnfalla 
Ostoiidib voids, at, quo. auro plurima lluxit. 

Haoc gomiH aero virum, Marses Knbelhim, 

Adsuotmnqno main Ugurnn, Vehicosque verities 
Extulit ; haoc Pocios, Marios, uuiguosqun (Jnmillos, 

Scipiadas duros hollo, ot to, maxinu*. ( Jaesar, 

Qui mine extremis Asian iam victor in oris 
Imhellom avevbis Romanis nrcilniH Imluin. 

that., ii., I (>0 -172. 

2. Translate, with explanations when necessary : 

Auto locum similem oxquirunb, ubi prime, parnl.ur 
Arboribus sogos ot quo mox digosta ibmbur. 

Storiles plataui malos gosse.ro valentis ; 

Castaneao fagus, onmsqno incauuit all »o 
Eloro piri. 

Si pinguis agros motahern eampi, 

Densa soro ; in donso non HOgnior nhoro Ihioohus ; 

Sin tumulis acclivo solum collisquo supines, 

Indulge ordinibuH, nee, setiusoninis in ungueni 
Arboribus positis socle via limito quadrat. 

B. 1. Translate, with comments : 

Rodounti intoroa ex ipsa re mi inoidifcHuspilio : “ hem 
Paululum obsoni : ipsus tristis : do inprouiso nuptiue, 

Non cohacrent.” Pa. Quorsmn mini istuo 1 Da. Mgo mo eontinuo ad 
Ohremem. 

Quom illoaduenio, solitude ante ostinm : iam id gandeo. 

Ch. Recto dicis. Pa. Porgo. Da. .Mnnoo : ini omi intro ire nominom 
Yicloe, oxire nominom : matrenam nullum in aodilms. 

Nil oruati, nil tunndti: accessi : intm jispoxi. Pa. Hei<» : 

Magnum signiun. Da. Nuni uidenbur oomieniro heoe nuptiis'l 
Pa. Non opinor, Dauo. Da. ** Opinor” nanus? non recto aceipis. 
Certares ost, otiam puoruui inde abiensoemieui (Jlimui : 

ITolera et pisciculos mimitoH fermebole in r.onani Maui. 

Ch. Libcratus sum liodio, Dane, tua opera. Da. Ao uulluii quidom. 
Ch. Quid ital nompo huic prersus illarn non tint. Da. Uitlicuhnn 
caput, 

Quasi necosse sit, si liuic non dafc, to ilium iixortun dueoro : 

Tehknce — And., ii., 2, 22-3,0. 

2. Hocine credibile ant memorabile, 

Tanta uecordia innatii quoicpiam lit siot, 

~V t malis gaudeant atquo ex iucommodis 
Alterius sua nt comparent commoda 1 all 
Idnest ueriim ? immo id liominuinst genus possumuiu, 

Benegandi mode quis pudor paulum adest : 

Postubi tempust promissaiam perfici, 

Turn coacti necessario so aperiunt : 

Et timent, et tamen res cogit donegare : 

Ibi turn eomm inpudentissuma oratiost : 
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« Quis tn es ? quis milii es 1 quor meam tibi 1 
I-Ieus, proxumus sum egomet mihi.” 

At tamen “ ubi fides 1” si rogcs, nil pudet bxe, 

Ybi omist : illio ubi nil opust, ibi uerentur. _ _ 

Sed quid agam ? adeamne ad earn et cum eo imuriam banc expos- 

In»e!-am mlla multa? atqui aliquis dicat “nil promoueris 
Multmn : molestus crate ei fuero atque ammo morem gessero. 
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3, Scan the first five lines of the first extract. 
i. Give a sketch of the history of Pvoman Comedy. 



C. Translate into Latin Elegiac verse : 

She was not fail' to outward view 
As many maidens be, 

Her loveliness I never knew 
Until she smiled on me : 

Oh then I saw her eye was bright, 

A well of love, a spring of light. 

But now her looks are coy and cold ; 

To mine they ne’er reply, 

And yet I cease not to behold 
The loveliglit in her eye, 

Her very frowns are better far 
Than smiles of other maidens are. 



Second Year Students. 

A. 1. Translate : 

“ Nonne vides ” aliquis cubito stantem prope tangens 
Inquiet “ ut patiens ! ut amieis aptus ! ut acer . 

Plures adnabunt thunni et cetaria crescent. 

Si cui praeterea validus male filius m re 
Praeclara sublatus aletm-f ne manifestum 
Coelibis obsequium nudette, lemter m spem 
Arrepe officiosus, ut et scnbare secundus 
Heres et, si quis casus puerum egent Oreo, 

In vacuum venias : perraro haec alea talht. 

Qui testamentum tradet tibi cunque legendum, 

Abnuere et tabulas a te removere memento, 

Sic tamen, ut limis rapias, quid prana secundo 
Cera velit versu ; solus multisne coheres, 

Yeloci percurre oculo. Plerumque recoctas 
Scriba ex quinqueviro corvum deludet hiantem, 

Captatorque dabit risus Nasica g> 42 -67. 

2 Tune mihi dominus, rerum imperils bominumque 
2 ' Tot tantisque minor, quern. ter 

Imposita baud unquam misera formidind privet . 

Adde super, diotis quod non levius valeat : nam, 
vicarius est, qui servo paret-uti mos 
Vestra°ait-seu conserve ; ,Ubi quid sum ego 1 Nempe 
Tu mihi .qui imperitas, aUl servis mmei atque 
Xiuceris, ut nervis alienis mobile lignum. 
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Quisnam igitur libor 1 Sapiens, sibi qui imporiosus, 

Qucm noquo pauperies noquu mom noqno vinculn torrent, 
Eesponsaro cupidinibus, cnutuimioro honcmis 
Fortis, ct in se ipso totiw term ntipio rotundas, 

Extend no quid valc.it per lew mumri, 

In quern maucaruit grouper fortnna. l’otosno 
Ex liis ut proprium quid noscoro 1 

Ibid., 7, 75-80. 

3. "Write short notes on the following : — 

_ Secundus haores Egerit Oreo — -ut limis rapias — roeocfciui ox quiuque- 
v >™ — ter vindicta reposita — totus teros atquu votumlus. 

B. I. Translate, with short explanatory notes : 

Quod scribis to vello scire qui sit rei publican status, summa dissonsio 
est, sed eoiitcntio dispar. Nam qui plus opilms, arinis, pol.eid.ia valont 
profecisse tautiim milii videntur stultitia et iiieoustiintia ailveisariorum' 
ut etiam auctoritatc iam plus valoront. Itaque perjinuois adversantibus 
omnia, quae ne per populnm quidem sino soditiono se adsequi arbitrabau- 
tur, per senatum oouseeuti sunt : nam ot stipend ium Oaesari deorotum 
ostet decern legati et ne lego Sompronia suoeodoretur i'aeile perfectuiu 
est. Quod eo ad to brevius scribe, quia mo status hie rei publican non 
deleotat : scribo toman, ut to odmonoom, quod ipso litteris omnibus a 
puontia deditus exporiondo toman lmvgis qnom disuondn eoguevi, tu tuis 
rebus in tegns discus, noquo salutis nostrao ratimmm halmmlam nobis osso 
smo dignitate noquo dignitatis sino salute.— Cinuimv Ad /iam., i. 7. 

2. Sollicitus equidem cram do rebus urbanis : ita tumulluosuo con- 
tiones, ita moleatao Quinquatrus adforehuntiir ; nam eiterinra nomlum 
audio barnus. bed tamon nihil momagis sollicitohat qmm, in his molestiis 
non me, si quae ndeuda eaaont, ridoro tecum: sunt enim multa, sed ea 
non audoo senbere. Illud nudesto fero, nihil mu ndhue his do rebus 
habeie tuarurn littcrarum. Qua re etsi, qmun tu Imoc luges, ego iam 
annuum Uranus confoooro, tamon ohviao mild volim sint time littoino, 
quae mo orudiant do omul ro puhlioa, ne hospos piano veniam. Hoc 
melius quam tufaccre nemo potest.— Ibid., ii., 12. 

3. Parse : 

Profecisse — adversantibus - 
confecero — velim sint. 

partiaUy^supphod ? 10ieS touao ^ •» 

C. Translate into Latin proso : 

Pass. 

toSSJSW- remai ; lin g. in these parts for the sake of getting 
3t ° n . hlm nn^Gassadors from tin. Morini to ox- 
that as barbariinci 1 1 eir 130 lcy 011 tIie former occasion, on the ground 
war on ZeZT T* with our usage, they had made 

should touSr r pe0p ^’ 111111 *° promiao that the y ™»W do what he 
rSCthe oeeiST' "P? n a largo number of hostages, 

because he ad not wish iTlea^fne^V ^ ^ °M ,ortunol y ouou g h > 

think that flip attoni; i aye a 111 ^ 1B roar > a11 ^ because he did not 

matto shoald tako p ro_ 
the tribe into bis proSi^ ^ h ° StageS had b ° en brou ^ ho l ' eC(?lved 



- auccodorotur — exporiondo — cHoriora- 
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Honor. 

OtBSor had indeed too many objects of interest around him to become Appendix, 
absorbed in any one. The sphere even of his literary engagements 
embraced almost every known subject of intellectual occupation. His Generali 
skill and spirit in historical narration are sufficiently attested by the class E» 
works which have descended to us under Ms name ; and it must_be™u“Uion. 
remembered that at a time when even mere dexterity in composition 
was a rare and difficult accomplishment, the publication of only a few 
books in terse and vigorous language implied of necessity an extensive 
acquaintance with the masters of literature. Cmsar’s historical style 
claims to be favourably contrasted with the roughness of Cato and Yarro, 
and even with the artificial rhetoric of Cicero and Sallust, if it may not 
he compared with the chastened eloquence of Livy or the sententious 
gravity of Tacitus. But in its freedom, ease, and openness, it presents 
an unbroken reflection of the mind from which it emanated, confident in 
its simplicity, and superior to artifice. In the wordy contests of the bar 
and the forum, it was declared by his countrymen that Caesar might 
have rivalled the great orator himself, if he had not preferred to throw 
himself into action. 



A. 1. Translate, with short explanatory notes : 

Iisdem ferme diebus, iisdem causis Gennanicae legiones turbatae, 
quanto plures, tanto violentius, et magna spe fore ut Germamcna Caesar 
imperium alterius pati nequiret ; daretque se legiombus vi sua cuncta 
tvacturis. Duo apud ripam Rheni exercitus erant : oui nomen snpenon, 
sub C. Silio legato : inferiorem A. Cneoina ourabat. regimen summae 
rei penes Germanicnm, agendo Galliarum censui turn mtentum. bed 
quibus Silius moderabatur, mente ambigua fortunam seditioms aiienae 
speculabantur : inferioris exercitus miles in rabiem prolapsus est, orto ab 
unaetvioesimanis quintanisque initio et tractis prima quoque ac vicesima 
lcMonibus. Ham iisdem aestivis in finibus Ubiorum habebantur per 
otimn aut levia munia. Igitur audito fine Augusti, vernacula multitude, 
nuper aeto in urbe delectu, lasciviae sueta, laborum mtolerans, implere 
ceteronun rndes animos : venisse tempus, quo veteram maturam missio- 
nem, iuvenes largiora stipends enneti modum misenarum exposcerent 
saevitiamque centurionum uleiscerentiir. Non.unus liaec, ut Pannomcas 
inter legiones Percennius, noc apud trepidas militum auves abos vali- 
diores exercitus respioientium, sed multa seditioms ora vocesque : sua m 
maun sitam rem Romanian, suis victorus augen rem publmam, m suurn 
cognomentum adscisci imperatores. — Tacitus Ann., 1 ., 61. 

2. Translate and explain : 

Verba edictifuerepaucaetsensupermodesto: do honoribus parentis 
consul turum, neque abscedere a corpore idque unnm ex pnbbcis mmieri- 
bus nsnrpare. Sed defuncto Augusto signum praetoms cohoitibus ut 
imperator dederat; excubiae, arma, cetera aulae; miles in forum, miles 
in curiam comitabatur. . 

At -natres quibus units metus, si intelligere viderentur, in questus, 
l o„,Ws vota effundi ; ad deos, ad effigiem Augusti, ad genua ipsms 
.nanus tenders, cumproferri libellum recitarique lussrt op « 1 puM ^ 
continebantur : quantum civmm scciornmque m aimis, quot cteses, 
regna, provineiae, tributa aut veetigalia, et necessitates ac largitiones. 

Rector juveni, et caeteris periculorum praemiorumqne ostentator. 

Prima Van oastra lato amhitu et dimensis principiis trium 
manus ostentaba.it : dein semimto vallo, hnimli fossa accisae lam reli- 
quiae consedisse intelli^qbauurt, ^ 
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Nihil relic turn impend oribiiH, ul>i feinimi iiiniit|itiln» in signa 

adeat, largibionom tenbnt, tmuqunin jwiniut inubit io:, t « tiliiim durto gregalia 
habitu cireumfomb (JicHaronique ruligultun u|»|N>11ari \elit. 



B. 1. Translate, with hIioH evplmiiilnry Helen: 

Quid til >i panto mu Libyan, *|ui»t p:r;cu:i u r:.u 
Proaequar, ob rnrto iml >iia ( :i mapalia teeti.; I 
Saopodiem noe.temquo el. tnlmn ex online nmiwem 
Pnmtur ilquo peon# longa iu deaerla s:ine nllia 
Hospitito : tautum own pi iaeel,. Omnia. :eruni 
ArmentariuH Aforagil, teotuiuque lareunjue 
Armaquo AinyeJneuinquo eanem < VcHuainquc plmretrnin. 
Non socuh no patrito a cor Bcmuimm iu nnuto 
Iniusto nub faneo viam (|uiiin carpi f el ItoMi 
Auto exHpoctalum posilis nlal in nomine raid ria. 

Viitci. iii. } 6.1M18. 



2 . Quin ipsao Btupuovo dnimm alcpie inlimn Lcii 
Tavtava, caeruleoscpio implexao criniims ungues 
EumenidoH, tenmtque inhianu Iria ( Vrborua ora, 

Atquo Ixiouii ventorola, ecumlil.it nrbto. 

Iamquo podom roferenn cjuhuh evaaeml unnies, 

Redditaquo Eurydioe HUpcniH veniebat. ad mmm, 

Polio woq eons — nnmquo liaue dodernt Proserpina legem • ■ 
Quum Hiibita iiiciiuliun dementia eepil amanlem, 
IguoHCOiida cjuidoii), Heireul td ignosrere Manes ; 

Res libit, Enrydiceuquo auain, in in luce nub ipsa, 
Iinuioinor, lnw, violusque nnimi rnspexil. II. i omnia 
Muhuh lalior atquo immilto rupla lynmni 
Poodora, torque fragor Hlagnto audilim Avcruia. 

/hid., 181- •llJd. 



3. Ant fainam see pio.ro, aul. sibi eonvenic-nlia Huge. 
iScri])tor Iionomlum hi forte rnponto Aeliillem, 

Jmpigor, iracunduH, inoxorubilto, neer 
lura nogot silii nata, nihil non aerogel unu in. 

Sit Modoa forox iuviotacpie, ile.bilia Inn, 

Pcrfidus Ixion, To vnga, irtolto Orestes. 

Si quid inoxporbum Hoonae comm i Ilia, el am lea 
Porsonam formaro novum : mirvolur ml imum 
Qualis ab iucopto pvocosHovit, el sibi coins Lot. 

Difficile out propria oommunia dieere ; lucpio 
Boothia Iliaomn cannon doc 1 1 huh in actus, 

Quam si proforros iguota iiKliotaque primun. 

Publica matoriea privati iurin oril, si 

Non circa vileni patuluiuquo nioraberis orboui, 

Noc Verbum verbo cuvubis voddoro iidus 
Interpres, noc dosilics imitator in arluin, 

Unde pedein proferre pudor votot aub oporto lex. 

Horace— A I\, 119-135. 



4. Scnbendi recto saporo eat ot principium ot fems : 
liem tibi Socraticae potorunt ostondoro charfcao, 
Verbaque provisam rein non invita soquontur, 

Qui didicit, patriae quid deboat ot quid aiuicto, 

i ., amoro quo frater amauduH ot lwapos. 

Quod sit conscnpti, quod iudicis officiuin, cjuao 
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Partes in helium missi dueis : ills profecto 
Eeddere personoo soit convenientia cuique. 

Respicere exemplar vitae morumque iubebo 
Doctum imitatorem, ot vivas liino ducere voces. 
Interdum speeiosa locis morataqjie yecte 
Fabula, nullius veneris, sine pondre et arte, 

Valdins oblectat populum meliusque moratur, 

Guam versus inopes rerum nugaequae oanorae. 

Ibid., 309-322. 
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5. (a.) The date of the Georgies may be determined approximately 
from internal evidence. 

(b.) Give n brief sketch of the History of Roman Satire. 

(c.) Analyze the Epistle to the Pisos, and examine its acope. 



Third Tear Students.- 
Honor Class. 

1. Translate, with short notes : — - 

Contra M’ Lepidus in lnmc modum exorsus est. “ Si P.C. unurn id 
spectamus, quam nefaria voce C. Lutorius Priscvs mentem suam et aures 
hominum polluoiit, lieqno laqneus, ne serviles quidem cruciatus in eum 
suffecerint. sin flagitia et facinoin. sine modo sunt, suppliens ao remedns 
prinoipis moderatio maiorumque et vestra exempla temperant, et vana a 
scelestis, dicta a inaleficiis differunt : est locus scntentiao, per quam nequo 
huio delictum iinpune sit et nos clementiae sirnul ac seventatis non 
poeniteat. Saepe audivi principem nostrum conquorentem, si quis sumta 
morte misericordiam eius praevenisset. vita Llitorll in mtegio es , qui 
neque servatus in periculum rei pnblieae lieque interfectus m cxemplum 
ibit. Stadia illi ut plena veeordiae ita inania et fluxa sunt : neo quid- 
quam grave ac serium ei oo metuas, qui suovum ipse flagitiorum proditor 
non vironim animis, sed muliercularum adrepit. Cedat tamen uibe et 
bonis amissis aqua et igni arceatur. Quod pemide censeo ac si legs 
maiestatis teneretnr.” 



2. Translate and explain *. 



castra metari in loco placuit, ut opus 



(«.) Oaecinao dubitanti . . . «.uv ' ' 

He modo ta^rise^adversns lasciviam fautorum multa decermintur. 
L 1 Firmius CataB senator, ex mtima Liboms amicitia, juvenem im- 
V K dims facilom ad Chaldaeorum promissa . . . unpulit, 
dnm pmvum Pompeium, amitam Scriboniam, oonsobrinos Caesai-es, 

pknem ^ AntpuiuB erant, 

trS ^j a Atque alibi angustiae et profunda altitude, nullis inquirentium 

SP M respondit adfuturum, ubi praetor, qui de veneficiis 

quaei-eret, reo atque accusatoribus diem prodixisset. _ 

3. What constitutional changes does Tacitus mention m the earlier 

1 , 0 f » y- lauguase> any allusi0M you 

may remember to the earlier Roman history. ^ 2 
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!3. Describe the status and the public duties of tin* /h/ultra under the 
Imperial regime. 

G. “Breves ct infaustos populi I'omuni n n lores. ” Illustrate iliia 

remark by reference to Homan history. 

7. “ Cn. Pompeius .... suarum legiim uuelov idem lie Rub- 
versor.” Justify this statement. 

8. Traco the history of the Lex Ma-jeHtniis, pointing out specially tlio 
development it received under 'Tiberius. 

9. The date of the composition of Tacitus' Annals may be fixed within 
narrow limits by internal evidence. 

Translate into Latin prose : — 

Such was the end and such the funeral of Ihnnpey the (Ireat ; a man 
wlio had many opportunities of enslaving his country luit rejected 
them all. He was fonder of glory than of power, of praise than com- 
mand, and was more vain than ambitious. His talents in wav worn 
every way superior to those of his contemporaries except ( hesnr; it was, 
therefore, his peculiar misfortune to contend with n man in whoso presence 
all other military talent lost its lustre. Whether his aims during tho 
1 list war were more just than (hesar’s must for ever remain doubtful; 
certain it is, that ho frequently rejected all oilers of accommodation, and 
began to talk of punishment before lie had any pretensions to power. 
But whatever might have been his intentions in ease of victory, they 
could not have boon executed with more moderation than those, of CroHar. 
Tho corruptions of the state were too great to admit of any other remedy 
but that of an absolute government, and it was hardly possible that 
power could have been fallen into better hands than those of tho Cou- 
quoror. From Pompoy’s death, therefore, we may date the total 
extinction of tho republic. From this period the senate was dispossessed 
of all its power; and Homo, from henceforward, was never without a master. 

I. 1. Translate, with short explanatory notes : 

Si/mo. Quin i intro : otiose perspocta nod is, ut lubet. 

Thcopi'Ofiides. Bonn benignequo ubitror to fiioero. 

Simo. Fuetum odepol nolo, 

Tranio. Widen hoc ante aedis uestihulum et ambulacrum quoiusmodi? 

Theopropides. Iaicu] ontum odepol pro tee to. 

Tranio. Age ■spneta, pontes <pioiusmodi 

Quanta firmitate facti et quanta nmssitudmo. 

Theopropides. Non uidcor uidisso postis pulcviorea. 

Simo. Pol milii 

Eo pretio empti fuoraut olim. 

Tranio. Amlin “fuerant" dieere 1 

Wix uidetur continero lacrumas. 

^Theopr opid.es. . Quauti -hosec omorasl 

Simo. Ti’is minas pro istis duolms praetor nocturnal dodi. 

Theopropides. Jlercle qui multo improbiores sunt, quarn a prime creditli. 

Tranio. Quapropter ? 

Theopropides. . Quia edepol ambo ab infumo torm.es secat. 

Tranio. Intomptestiuos oxcisos credo ; id cis nitium nocct. 

Atque etiam nnne satis boni sunt, si sunt inducti. pice. 

Non emm lrnec pultifagus opufex opera fecit bavbarus. 

Widen coagmenta in foribus 'l 
Theopropides . Widoo. 

To anio. Specta quam arte dormiunt. 

Theopropides. Dormiunt % 
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of Queen's College , Belfast. 

Trcmio. Illut, quidem, ut coniuent, uolui dicere. 

Satin babes 1 . . 

Theopropides . Vt quicquid magis contemplor, tanto magis placet. 

Tranio. Vide, ubi ludificatur nna comix uolturios duos. 

Theopropides. Non edepol uideo. 

Tranio. Atego uideo earn inter uolturios duos : 

Comix astat : ea uolturios duos uicissim nellicat. 

Quaeso buc ad me specta, cornicem ut conspicere possies. 

Iam uides ? ..... 

Theoprppides. Profecto nullam equidem illic cornicem mtuor.. 

Tranio. At tu istoc- ad uos optuere, quoniam cornicem nequis 
Conspicari, si uolturios forte possis contui. 

Theopropides. Oinnino, ut te apsoluam, nullam pictam conspicio liic 
auem. 

Tranio. Age, iam mitto : ignosco : aetate non quis optuener. 
Theopropides. Haec, quae possum, ea milii profecto cuncta uebementer 

* 1 Plautus — Most, iff., 2, 130-155. 

2. Translate and explain : — abi, dierecte — opsonate pollucibiliter— 
Quid tibi, malum, me, aut quid ego agam, curatiost 1 — Sine me aliatum 
fungi fortunas meas— Soli gerundum censeo morem et capiundas crines 

Mirum quin vigilanti diceret qui abbinc sexagmta annis occisus ioret 

Continuo adveniens pilum injecisti milii — Venisti buc te extentatum 

— Latins demum pretium operae est ivisse. 

3. Wbat rules are we to observe hi writing Lathi words (1) borrowed 
from the Greek, (2) common to Greek and Latin. Give examples from 
Plautus of the spelling of Greek words current in bis time. 

4. What do pliilologers understand by phonetic, and wbat by dyna- 
mic, change 1 Mention and illustrate the chief methods employed by 

the latter. . . 

5. Different accounts have been given of the forms /«, ausimjaxo, 
occepso : which do you accept, and why? Explain the forms servasso, 



pro/noessis. . „ . ., ,. 

6. Classify, and give examples of, the various forms of assimilation 

in Lathi. 

II. 1. Translate : 

Ins postulate) : sed quid ad ran 1 Phis ille poterat. Itaque excitssis 
tuis vocibns etad te et ad praedes tuos milites misit, quum repente [estj 
a te praeclara ilia tabula prolata. Qui risus hominum ! tantam esse 
tabulam, tam yarns, tam rnultas possessiones, ex quibus praetor partem 
Miseni nibil erat quod is, qui auctionaretur, posset suum dicere. Auc- 
tions vero miserabilis aspeotus : vestis Pompeii non mnlta eaque macu- 
losa : eiusdem quaedam argentea vasa collisa : sordida mancipia, ut 
doleremus quidquam esse ex illis reliquiis qnod ridere possemus. Hanc 
tamen aucionem lieredes L. Kubrii decreto Caesans prolnbuerunt. 
Ilaerebat nebulo : quo se verteret non habebat. Qum Ins ipsis tempo- 
ribis domi Caesaris percussor ab isto missus deprebensus dicebatur esse 
cum sica. De quo Caesar in senatu aperte m to mvehens questus est. 
Proficiscitur in Hispaniam Caesar panels tibi ad solvendum propter 
inopiam tuam prorogatis diebus. Ne turn quidem sequens. Tam bonus 
gladiator rudei tam cite 1 Hunc igitur quisquam qrn m su!S paitibu,, 
id est in suis fortunis, tam timidus fuent, pertimescat 1-Ciceeo 
Phil. ii., 29. 
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A plausible reading lias boon proposed for tho strange exenssis— 
vocibus. 

2. XJbi est septiens millions, quotl ost in f, abulia, (juiio sunt ad Op is 1 
fmiestae illius quidom. peouniao, sed tamon quao nos, si eiu quorum ornt 
non redderetur, a tributes possofc vindicaro. 

Reduce this sum to English money. Write a nolo on a tributis. 



* Modern Languages. — .Examiner, Professor Meissner, 

■ Fibkt Year Students. 

French. 

Translate into French : 

I. Do you know this young mail 1 No, I do not know him. Who 
will answer for them 1 I. Who is tlioro 1 Ho. Have you invited lior? 
Yes, but she lias not been able to come. Has the .shoemaker brought 
neither shoes nor boots 1 Yes, but lie lias forgotten tho slippers. Ill 
what season are the mountains oovored with snow 1 In winter. Do 
you see anything ? I seo nothing. Whore shall I put thin pocket hand- 
kerchief 1 Put it on tho chair. Which of these houses do you prefer 1 
I like neither tho one nor tho other. Arc there us many roses in your 
garden as in mine 1 No, but the few 1 have nro more beautiful than 
yours. Wlmt have you seon along tho road 1 Wo liavo soon littlo wliito 
houses and pretty orchards. 

IF The French Hoot, attacked by tlio English, was almost annihilated. 
They have written several letters to oach other. Whatever he may do, 
you blame him; whatever lie may say, you contradict him. I will do 
my best. Ho does all in his power. You arc pleased to say so. Every 
one of ns has his duty to fulfil ; do yours, 1 shall do mi no. 1 fie is not 
only not learned, but ho is ignorant, hitop hero ns long as you like. 
Ola people are suspicious. A man whom nobody plcnsos is much moro 
unhappy than a man who pleases nobody. Tho town wna taken with- 
out staking a blow. Lot us drink to the health of his I toyal 1 1 iglmoss. 
Keep these boys quiet. Whatever ho does, lie does well. I Iocs it suit 
you to come at six o’clock? Toll mo what you arn going to do. Ho 
went away without saying anything. Never speak ill of your neigh- 
bour. You are wrong to rend these novels, they are good for nothiug. 
It is better to bo silent than to talk nonsonso. You. ought to have 
done that yesterday. It is going to strike nlovou o’clock. Ho will 
lo ?J? i s fortnight. Sit down by my side, and do not ptnoo your- 
soli in front of mo. He has boon playing his pranks. 

Translate into English : 

Des coupoles dordes annoncent do loin Moseon ; copomlimt, commo 1 
pays environnant n’est qn’une plainc, ainsiquo touto la Ruuslo, on pout 
arriver dans la grande ville sans 6tre frappd do son dtoudno. CJmilini’mi 
disait avecramon quo Moseon (Stait plutht mm provlnco cpt’uno ville. Eli 
enet,lon yyoit desoabanes, desmaisons, dos palais, un bazar comme 
en Orient, des eglises, des dtablissemons publics, do pieces d’eau, dos 
bois, des pares. Ladiversite dos moeursetdes nations qui composoiit 

3 cheta S1 |’ c . Se Tl ? ce . vast0 sc li° m '- Youloz-vous, mo diaait-on, 
vrn,?^ i sdialH de^ Cachemire dans le quartier des Tartaros ? Avez- 

cctteb^me^ Ue -w m n S0? • L . As * eotl ’Europc so trouvaiont rdunios dans 
cette immense cite. On y jomssait de plus do liborbS qu’ii Pctorsbourg, oil 
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la cour doit ntsossaircinont cxercer beaucoup d’influonce. Los grands jipptntu*, 
seigneurs etablis a Moscou no reclierclmient point lcs places ; main ils 8 * 
prouvaient lour patriotisms par des dons immensos faits it l’dtat, soit e 0 m>nil 
pour des dtablisseinens publics pendant la panic, soit comme sccours pen- Class Ex- 
dant la guerre. Lcs fortunes colossales dos grands soiguours rusaes “““““don, 
sont employees it former des collections de tous genres, ii des fetes dont 
les Mille-et-XJno Nuits out donnC lcs modules, ct ccs fortunes so pendent 
aussi tres-souvent par les passions efirenees do coux qui les possiklent. 

Quand j ’arrival a Moscou il n’dtait question quo des sacriiicos quo l’on 
faisaitpour la guerre, tin comto de Momonoff lcvait uu regiment pour 
l’etat, et n’y voulait servir que comme sous- lieutenant 5 une comtesso 
Orloff, aimable et riclio a l’asiatique, dounait lo quart do son revenue. — 

Madame de Stael, Holstein. 



German. 

Translate into German : — 

I. My sisters would have been at school, if they bad not been ill. I 
liavo been waiting for you. They have killed a wolf. Wliat would I10 
say, if be know it. The enemy lias been put to flight. Wo have 
translated a page. Tho gardens are planted with trees anil flowers. 
The situation of Coblenz is charming. Many merchants buy tboir 
goods at the Leipzig fair. I have dono my duty. Have you spoilt 
your money ? By which train will you go 1 What sort of wine is this 1 
He has lived so extravagantly, that ho lias loft nothing to his family. 
It is a quarter to cloven. You must write more distinctly. Ho swims 
against tho stream. Ho is gone into tlio garden. On account of tho 
important services which lie has rendered to tho Stato, a considerable 
pension has boon granted to him. 

Translate into English : — 

SDera lixmifrtjcn Sflotfe, toctctjcS in (8(3119 nuf fiivftticlje Spetfonticfjfeit blivet) Icjjcit 
^nbfl&nvgcv nitfit tljtii DttWotpit Wax, gnft tl jicmtldj gtciet), Wet fie fun ftig fceljiiTfcljte 
Wen nut itjt .ifoittg in ®l<ibvtb vepbive unb bnS gnuje Olcict) nngefclpnfitcrt Deifmmiten 
Wtcj itjve iwvtoiejcnbe SJlciflUita giug nuf eineu {fuigecn fvmijopfctjeit Spvitigen, bet ftcfj 
bca ©djupcs bcs mSctjtigm Eubwig jut SBcvfljeibigung bed (Sites etfmten loetbe. Mat; 
gcfrijvt tjntte SEoiiij SfBitljtfm non Engtab, bnunts bet ftcfjtc ©ctjiebSl'icljtcv 6uro)>a’4 
1111b bet -Sjiii't bts pelitlfcljcii ©(cie|gewiet|[s, but Stfleiu bic (sovgc, bnjs buvdj bus 
fpanifetje (Site uieljt bit iDlnctjl elites Bcveits flnvfcit OtfctjlctfjtS, fjcijjc es nun SBouttwu 
obet ^ntstm-fl, ju etbrfitfenbera ltetcvmaa|j gefleigtvl Wevbe : fein aihmfcf) jing ulfo nuf 
cine £(jei(img bet SMotiavcIjie, etwn in bet SMJeife, bap bet Baipvifclje fpvltij ben .jniiph 
flamnt, ©tnnieu, SJcfgicn nub bic Eotsnicu, Dcflerricfj bns nftc ‘Jleiefjsleptn fSlaifattb, 
Stiiufteicl), 91 en)ie( unb Sicilicit cvfjnitc. — Srnui. 



Second Year Students. 

French, 

Translate into French : — 

A great writer is tho friend and benefactor of his renders ; and they 
cannot but judge liim under the deluding influence of friendship and 
gratitude. We all know how unwilling wo are to admit the truth of 
any disgracoful story about a porson whoso society we like and from 
whom we havo received favours. Just such is the feeling which a man 
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of liberal education entertains towards the groat minds of former ages. 
They have guided him to truth. They have filled liia mind with noble 
and graceful images. They have stood by him in all vicissitudes, com- 
forters in sorrow, nurses in sickness, companions in solitude. These 
friendships are exposed to no danger from the occurrences by which 
other attachments are weakened or dissolved. Time glides on ; fortune 
is inconstant ; tempers are soured ; bonds which seemed indissoluble are 
daily sundered by interest, by emulation, or by caprice. But no such 
cause can afi'ect the silent converse which we hold with the highest of 
human intellects. — Macaulay. 



II. — Retranslate : — 

The interior of the empire being now threatened, it was for Moscow 
to give the example. This capital, justly called by the poets “ Moscow 
with the gilt cupolas,” was a vast and odd assemblage of two hundred 
and ninety five churches and fifteen hundred castles, with their gardens 
and out-liouses. These brick-palaces and their parks, intermingled with 
pretty wooden houses and even thatched cottages, were scattered over 
several square leagues of uneven ground. These buildings, palaces and 
even shops, were covered with polished iron. A single ray of sunshine 
caused this splendid town to glitter in a thousand various colours. At 
its aspect the enchanted traveller stopped dazzled. It recalled to him 
those marvels with which the oriental poets had charmed his childhood. 
On entering the city- walls his astonishment oven increased. — Segue. 

III. — Philological Questions. 

(a.) Explain the meaning of the terms : laurjue d’oc and lanc/ue d'oil. 

(b.) Explain the origin of the difference in the vowel of the forms : 
roi, reine. 

(c.) Give some stereotyped forms of expression in which the Erencli 
article has retained the force of a demonstrative pronoun. 

(d.) Explain the nominative forms : seigneur, baron, gmr ( on. 

(e.) What is the gender of substantives derived from adjectives ? Are 
there any exceptions 1 

(/■) What is the probable cause of the change of gender of Latin 
abstracts in or. 



German. 

Translate into German : — 

I. These are the .happiest days of my life. The papers contain notliing 
of importance. I shall do all in my power. A golden key opens all 
locks. The revenue is not sufficient to cover the expenditure. Will he 
accomplish the work 1 Have you breakfasted 1 He works in the 
morning and sleeps in the afternoon. We' shall ascend the mountain 
before the sun rises. The manner in which I was received surprised me. 
I have succeeded. Music was heard in the distance. The matter has at 
last been decided. 

II. The preparations of all the powers united against Prussia were 
extraordinary. King Frederic had, however, one great advantage over 
his opponents. His well-filled treasury enabled him to provide all his 
troops abundantly with everything necessary for the impending campaign; 
whilst his enemies had to exert themselves to the utmost in order to obtain 
ready money by loans, or to prevail upon contractors to furnish anny- 
supplies on credit. 
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Translate into English : — No. s. 

SSnbeffm geM ll ' t *>« wit a(ls f aKf itm General 

Iinfet glfiqet fibre ben fiaufra gewtfen toutbe. Stiff*)' gttglmentre fameit ben 8«»« ! class Ex- 
ftimt atltin man liep fte nitljt eternal (Mj auffiefa; * M, \» *»• 

Lurten fie aucl) jutidgefeStageu. Sin SfterwictjifcljeS SRigtmmt fid aufs autre it 
®cMac$trei$e toutbe aubeinaubet gefirangt imb bte Unutbituiig w« imauJf?recl)li (). 

Sie faifetlicfmt flutafiieve ftellten fM) in @cfilacf>t<*bmmg, afteux erne @efe»ed,e be« 

Seiutet braclite fte bait embeittanbet, bwtauf bie bteufiif4e Sleitem auf He pel uni n 
amulicli aus bem getbe fctjtug. SSiele taufenb ion beu faifetlttfien Stu^en tonuteu ju 
feitient <Sct,ug fominen, fie muftro mil bera Strom fort. Sec » 
gefeljat) in bem Sorf geutljen, bat mit bielen taiferlictjen arubveu unb ©efeljub M'«‘ 
wav.— A rchenuolz. 

Thibd Yeas Students. 

French. 

Translate into French : — - 

Johnson was now in his seventy-second year. The Mrmties of age 
were coming fast upon him. That inevitable event, of which he nevei 
thought without horror, was brought near to him ; and Ins whole life was 
darkened by the shadow of death. He had often to pay the cruel price 
- of longevity. Every year he lost what could never be replaced. The 
strange dependents to vvliom he had given shelter and to whom, m spite 
of their faults, he was strongly attached by habit, dropped oft one by , 
and in the silence of his home, he regretted even the noise of then 
scolding matches. The kind and generous Tin-ale was no more ; and it 
would have been well if his wife had been laid beside him But she 
survived to be the laughing-stock of those who had envied hoi, and to 
draw from the eyes of the old man, who had loved her beyond aching 
in the world, tears far more hitter than he would have shed ovei liei 
grave.- — Macaulay . 

Literary Questions : — - 

(a.) Point out the contrast in the opinions of Bossuet and Massillon 
with respect to the absolute power of kings. 

th 1 Give a sketch of the Baron de Grumn. . . . , 

hi -What was the origin of the Encyclopedic 1 Mention the principal 

contributors and theii- respective departments. . 

Id) Give a summary in French of any one of the following works . 
Corneille’s Cid, Kacine’s Atluilie, Lesages Gil Bias, Gressets Vei-Vert. 



Mathematics. — Examiner, Professor Purser. 

Fibst Yeab Students. 

ALGEBRA. 

1.. Solve the equations 

(a) 10a. H — = 11. 

(/3) Vx + 1 + Vx - 1 = 4. s/ g- 

2. Given t - % = 1 | 1 = 1, find * and y. 

t b 0 0 
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3. Define an arithmetic series anti a geometric series. Placo tlireo 
arithmetic means between i anti 7 and three geometric means between 
1G and 81. 

4. Define the logarithm of a number to the baso 10. Given log 
2= -30103 and log 3= -47712. Find the logarithms of DO 7-5 and 
0‘G. How could you tell beforehand the log 2 would bo very nearly -3 1 

5. A working 7 hours and B 9 hours a day can do a piece of work 
in 11 days. Had A worked 9 hours and B 7 hours a day they would 
have taken one day less. How much more does A do in an hour 
than B 2 

3 

6. Given cos 2 0 = -, find to two decimal places cos 0 and tan 0. 

5 

If cos 2a; + cos 8a? = cos 4a; 4 cos 6x, find cos x. 

7. Calculate to two places of decimals the logarithms of the numbers 
from 1 to 9 to base e. 

8. Eliminate xy z w from the equations — 

ax + 6,y + c,s 4- d L w - 0 
cinX + b s y + CnZ 4 dfiv = 0 
a & x 4 b 3 y 4 c 3 z 4 d- A w - 0 
a 4 x 4 b 4 y 4 c 4 s -I- d A w — 0 

Prove that a determinant is unaltered if the columns are changed into 
rows, and vice versa. 

9. Prove 

(1) that the series 1 4 a; 4 4 y-^-~ 4 &c. is convergent; 

(2) that if we call the result r/>( a;), then <ji{x)<j>{p) « <j>( x 4 y) ; 

(3) that <j)(x) = e x where e « 1 4 1 4 - ? - 4 i~ 4 &o. 

1.2 1.2.3 



10. Give Euler’s method of establishing the binomial theorem for 
negative and fractional exponents. There is a theorem assumed without 
proof in this investigation. Point out the theorem and supply the 
proof. 



11. Sum the series 



each to 11 terms. 



1:2.342. 3. 443. 4. 54&e. 



12. Find when 

sin™ sin” « greatest, 

a and x being angles in the first quadrant. 

13. Supposing that owing to the fall in the value of money or any 
other cause land rises in marketable value p per cent, from year to year, 
what rent ought a landlord to receive who sets an estate on lease for n 
years, the interest of money being taken at r per cent. 2 



CONIC SECTIONS. 

1* Tangents drawn to a parabola from any point subtend equal angles 
at the focus, and the triangles formed by the tangents with the focal radii 
are similar. 

2. Prove the focus-and-directrix property of any section of a cone. 
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3. In an ellipse the rectangle under the central perpendicular on the 

“? sstrs riirSi *» - 

second revolves round this focus; find the envelope of one of their 
common chords. 



GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

1 If a line be divided equally and unequally the rectangle under the 
unequal Segments together with the square of the intermediate segment 

is equal to the square of half the line. . 

2 Angles in the same segment of a circle are equal. 

t girding a tangent to a curve as the limiting position of a choid 
iofoinf ®vo7Lstn g it as these points approach, show that the tangent 

t0 and by incommensurable 

qU What S 'is meant by the ratio of two commensurable quantities! 
Hoiv can this definition be extended to include incommensurable qua - 

tU 5 S if two triangles have an angle of the one equal to an angle of the 
other midthe sides about these migles proportional they are similar. 

6. Define sinA, tanA, secA. 

Express sinA in terms of tanA. 

Eind cos 30°, sec 45°, sin 15°. 

h /(s-6)(s 

7. Prove that sm ,A = ' 



-e) . 



2 ^ \J he 

Explain how you would calculate A from this formula with a table of 
logarithms. 

8. Prove that 

where R is the radius of the circumscribing circle and N the area of the 

tn rif™lflte R for the triangle whose sides aTe 5, 6, 7. _ 

9. If a right line is perpendicular to two straight lines m a plane it 
uernendicular to every line in tlie plane. 

? 10 Eind the volume of a cone and of a frustum of a p™m. 

n. AB is the base of a given eenn-cii-cle whose centre is G. P a 
fixed point on the radius at right angles to the base EF a^v^ymg 
chord through P. Show that the area of the quadnlateral AEE 
maximum when the angle ECP = the angle PAC. 

03 

12. Assuming tlie series sin 0 = 0 - ^ 3 + ^ C ‘ 

Find to three decimal places sin 5°. ^ 

Eind also to the nearest second '““"‘(jo) • 

13. In a right-angled spherical triangle 

sin ct=sin A pin c 



cos c=cot A cot B. 
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14. Prove the formula 

• wa t>\ in sin Ua - b) 
sm i(A - 1>) = AU • 

^ Sill 

15. Given the longitude and latitude of two points on the earth’s 
surface find the distance between them. 

16. Express the perimeter of a spherical triangle in terms of two 
angles and the side between them. 

17. Given in position the vertical angle of a spherical triangle and a 
point through which the base passes. Eind the relation between the sides. 

18. Reciprocate the theorem that the three arcs of great circles drawn 
through the vertices to bisect the area of a triangle meet in a common 
point. 



Second Year Students. 

CO-OllDINATE GEOMETRY. 

1. The equations of two lines are 

3a; + 5y - 7 x - 2y = 3 

find the angle between them and the equation of the line joining their 
point of intersection to the origin. 

2. The equations of two circles are 

x 2 + y 2 =3x x 2 + y 2 = 5y. 

Give a diagram showing their position. Find the points where they 
intersect and the equation of their common chord. 

3. Given base of a triangle and product or ratio of the tangents of the 
base angles ; find the locus of the vertex. 

4. A circle constantly passes through two fixed points, find the locus 
of the points of contact of tangents parallel to a given line. 

5. Find the equation of the tangent to a parabola at any point. 
Deduce geometric properties from the equation. 

6. Prove by the method of co-ordinates the following properties of a 
central conic. 

(1 ) The existence of diameter’s. 

(2) That the rectangles under the segments of intersecting chords are 
to each other as the squares of parallel semi-diameters. 

(3) That the locus of the points of harmonic section of chords through 
a fixed point is a right line. 

7. A conic being given by the general equation, find 

(1) the co-ordinates of its centre; 

(2) the angle between its asymptotes. 

8. Find the locus of the intersection of normals to an ellipse at the 
extremities of a focal chord. 

9. Find (1) in x and y, (2) in r and p co-ordinates the equation of 
the envelope of a right line of constant length with its extremities 
moving on two fixed lines at right angles. 

Find the radius of curvature at any point of this curve and the equation 
of its evolute. 

10. A system of conics passes through the same four points, find the 
locus of the points of contact of tangents through a given point P. Show 
that when P is in directum with any two of the four given points, the 
locus breaks up into a right line and a conic. 
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DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. _ 

1. Define a differential coefficient and in accordance with yonr defim 



tion find 



—( cos x) 

ri‘ v. 



rfaCa.*) 
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2. Find the equation of the tangent at any point of a curve. 

ft; 3 

Ex. 2/ 2 =-r- 

3 . Explain how to find when a given function of * it a maximum or 

minimum. 

_ x 

Ex. U — -JVT- 

M , rob. to .1. line-joining tj. o.ntra to t™ »•» 

s ; to — to 

7. Trace the curve a ?-\-if=oaxy. 



lej’ f(?¥ x 



as the limit of a sum. 



8. Define 

t/ 

, d t?(t) — fix), this integral ==E(4) — E(a). 

Show that in general if jj: W—J W> 

Point out the exception to this. 

9 ‘ “Cl^TaT^onX parabola cut off by a right line ; 

(2) the volume of a cone ] 

(3) the surface of the sphere. 

10. Required ^ p (& 

f xdM — A COS a* ,/( 

„ lalX— <« *»• — to *. ongio between «. 

U - , , B d to, a wo, Where a is an arbitrary 

f{x, y, a)=0 and the curve -f ft “1 

parameter. , identically, the two curves inter- 

Show that lf (jfc) + \dfj) 

sect at right angles. 

Natural Philosophy.-*®*^ Profess.- Everett. 

Second Year Students, 
experimental physics. 

pro credit will te given for bl muffled.] 
pages are for rough work. The 18 atmosp here, at a place where 

1. 'What is the height of the nom g -00114 of an inch per foot of 
the barometer, stanchng at 30 inches, 
ascent ? 
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2. If the velocity of sound in iron is 500,000 centimetres per second, 
and the specific gravity of iron is 7, find the modulus of elasticity for 
iron, in absolute units based on the centimetre, gramme and second. 

3. When a simple musical sound is reflected directly buck from a plane 
obstacle, show that the joint action of the direct and reflected waves 
tends to produce nodes and antinodes at definite distances from the 
reflecting surface. 

4. How must 20 precisely similar cells be set up to give the maximum 
current through a wire whose resistance is 5 times that of one of the 
cells ? 

5. A battery consists of 4 similar cells arranged in series, and its 
terminals are connected by a wire whose resistance is just equal to that 
of one cell. Compare the heat generated in this wire with the heat 
which would be generated in it if one more cell were added to the battery. 

Describe briefly the moving parts and the electrical connexions in 
Thomson’s Quadrant Electrometer. 

7. What is the mode of operating to obtain the spectrum of the sun’s 
edge ; and what is the character of the spectrum thus observed? 

8. Explain the effects obtained by mixing coloured powders or pig- 
ments ; and state some of the principal laws of the mixture of coloured 
lights. 

9. Draw a sketch of Foucault’s apparatus for measuring the velocity 
of light ; and give a very brief accompanying explanation. 

1 0. On what principle has it been established, by spectroscopic obser- 
vation, that certain stars are approaching the earth, and that certain 
others are receding ? 

11. Show that, in certain circumstances, small specific heat will pro- 
duce the same appearances as great conductivity ; and give the definition 
of conductivity. 

12. Distinguish between conduction, convection, and radiation of boat; 
giving an example of each. 

13. What weight of copper at 100°C. will bo just sufficient to melt 
1 gramme of ice at 0°C., the latent heat of wator being 79, and the specific 
heat of copper being -092 ? 

14. How would you proceed to draw a succession of sparks alternately 
positive and negative from a Leyden jar once charged? What is the 
explanation of the process ? 

15. If a screen receives the same illumination from two candlos at the 
distance of 3 feet, as from a gas flame at the distance of 5 feet, how many 
candles is the gas flame equivalent to ? 

16. State the principle on which the possibility of achromatism 
depends ; and the other principle which renders perfect achromatism 
impossible. 



MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS. 

[Honor Candidates will receive no credit for answers to questions 1—11. Questions 
12 — 20 carry only half the marks of questions 21 — 30.] 

1. Two strings stretched with weights of 2£ and 6 lbs. respectively, 
are knotted together at a right angle, and a third weight is hung from 
the .knot. Find the magnitude of this third weight if the system is in 
equilibrium. 

2. Find to 1 place of decimals, the horizontal and vertical com- 
ponents of a force of 70 lbs. acting at an inclination of 30° to the 
horizon. 

3. The greater of two non-concurrent parallel forces is 56 ; the result- 
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ant of the two is 35, and it acts at a distance 15 from the greater com- «*. 

ponent. Find tire distance of the halves into Ge n^ 

4 Find geometrically the centre ol giavity or one u c i M , e*- 

which a regular togon is dmM by a togond mome nts of 

J a P platform and projects 
6. A uniform beam 20 feet long, ^ P ^ ^ ^ 1Q0 ^ what 

tight hSomltlf a point 1 foot from the end will be just sufficient 

to make it tip up % end of a rope to a horizontal beam, 

wiiietroK 

weight while sitting on the swing, the lopes aem n i 

being neglected. , for „ and s when there is an initial 

4 

^celn at the distonce of 11 inches from the mirror, 

directly in front of it. riandleloirram of forces to be true 

- - -» - - 

as regards its magnitude. point are in equilibrium. 

hr one pC“”or in the plane is the algebraic sum of the 
T»S*t b meant by the assertion that , at a certain 
place is 3 2 ‘2. , ,,i v»vAssure of a liquid on tlie surface of 

16. Giveaformr^forthett ^]P ^ tra i 3mitted atmospheric 

$££,£££ lot inc^d! “Also give a construction for the centre 

of pressure of a plane area rmmei ^dararea of 4 centimetres radius, 

17. Find the total pressure « * to the horizontal. 

Wl "m^nvS^tfCXfor.the position of the optical centre of a 
^ H d “ 90* ^“^t raj? incident nearly tangen- 

solar day, a mean s terrestrial and celestial. . 

latitude and longitude both teire sections, rests m 

21. AunHom trmngdarpnsm, of its three faces 

on a ho— nS” show that this face has less than half the area of 

^a^Toube is cutintwo hy a plane passing tough three of its comers. 
Find the oKitres of gravity of the two pieces. 
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23. If a certain acceleration lias the numerical valuo 32'2 -when the 
foot and second are the units, find its numerical valuo when the unit of 
length is 100 feet, and the unit of time 5 seconds. 

24. A. block of wood weighing 50 lbs., suspended by a string -20 feet 
long whose mass may he neglected, is struck in a line traversing its 
centre of gravity by a bullet weighing 1 oz. and moving horizontally with 
a volocity°of 1,600 feet per second. The bullet remains buried in the 
block. Find the velocity thus communicated to the block, and the 
height to which its centre of gravity will ascend. 

25. Prove that the time of a complete vibration of a single pendulum 



3 approximately 2tt yi. 



u 



26. A "body of unknown specific gravity is weighed against brass 
weights in two liquids of known specific gravities d„ d„, both body and 
weights being immersed. The apparent weights thus obtained are a , 
grammes. Deduce the volume (iu cubic centimetres) and specific gravity 
of the body, the sp. gr. of brass being 8. 

27. Provo that the geometrical focus in the case of refraction from 



dense to rare at a single plane surface is - . 

28. Investigate a formula for the positions of conjugate foci in refrac- 
tion at a single spherical surface. 

29. Find the joint focal length of two lenses placed in contact, with 
their axes coincident, their thicknesses being neglected. 

30. A piston 1 metre in radius, works air-tiglit without friction in a 
completely closed horizontal cylinder, full of water, and is pulled out- 
wards by an artificially applied force which is just sufficient to reduce 
the maximum pressure within the cylinder to atmospheric pressure (10-3 
metres of water) ; find the magnitude of this artificially applied force. 



Third Year Students. 

MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS. 

Honor. 

1. Prove that fr 2 dm is the measure of the resistance which a rigid 
body free to turn about a fixed axis opposes to change of angular 
velocity. 

2. Investigate the integral of normal attraction over a closed surface, 
the attracting matter being partly within a] id partly without the sur- 
face, and the law of force being that of the inverse square. 

3. Prove that the intensity of force in different parts of the same tube 
of force (the law being that of the inverse square) varies inversely as 
the section of the tube, provided there is no attracting matter in the 
intervening portion of the tube. 

4. Find the centre of gravity of a triangular lamina, when the den- 
sity varies as the n th power of the distance from the base. 

5. Prove that in the common catenary the tension varies directly as 
the ordinate. 

6. Define the central axis of a system of forces applied to a rigid 
body ; and prove that every such system has a central axis. 

7. "Write down the analytical conditions of equilibrium for a particle 
on a smooth surface, and for a particle on a smooth curve. 

• 8. Prove that the centres of gravity of all plane section’s of a prism lie 
on one line parallel to the edges} of the prism ; ap.d that the volume of 
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the portion contained between any two such potions is the product of 
tiie distance between their centres of gravity into the moa of a D — 

General 

"“/investigate tiie law of force for motion in a circular orbit, tlie 
centre of force being on the circumference. _ . . 

10. Prove that Xdx+Ydy-\-Zdz=vdv, and point out the hearing of 
this equality upon the relations of potential and kinetic energy. 

11. \ particle moves in a straight Ime from ^a distance a towa ds 
centre of force, the force varying inversely as the cube of the distance. 



Show that the whole time of descent is 



V p 



12 Wlien a flexible string is acted on by forces whose directions all 
nass through one centre, prove that the tension at any point of the string 
is inversely as the perpendicular from the centre on the tangent at this 

p ° PJ." Pind the condition that a two-handled drawer may stick fast when 
pulled directly forwards by one of its handles. 

Thihd Year Engineering Students. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY APPLIED. 

1 Prove that any instantaneous motion of a rigid plane figure, in its 
own plane, is equivalent (so far as regards properties depending on two 
consecutive positions) to rotation about a point ; and apply this principle 
toTedueethe angular velocity-ratio of two rotating pieces connected 

by 2 a Ruve that, when two sliding pieces work together in one plane 
i ,+ fivPfl ppntvps the sliding is the product of the sum or difference of 
SEK :Se“e distance P of the point of contact from the 
intersection of the line of centres with the common noimal. 

3 i)mw a diagram whose sides shall represent the pulls or thrusts 
in a given triangular frame acted upon at its three corners by tlnee 

S Tprove tiia^the wk done in drawing a body up a rough inclined 

5E the^ most advantageous angle at which a force can act 

/revolves about one side. Find 

the volume of tiie solid # beam ig 6ubje?ted to a bending couple 

.1 ' +• It nf this couple by the curvature which it produces, is equal 

to tr/od/ ofyounls modulus of elasticity by the moment of inertia 

° f « by the 

wmS^Lit^affecte^ if a longitucUnal extending force be super- 

™8. 03 prove the “rinciple of Amsler's planimeter, when the centre lies 
outside the area to be measured. <( „ f steam at a g; ven 

*» — -• - 

imply. ' F 
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10. A wall of "brickwork is to bo built round a reservoir 20 feeb deep ; 
its slope is inward ; it is one foot thick at tlio top ; what must be its 
thickness at the bottom, that when the reservoir is full the line of 
resistance may cut the base G inches within the ex trades ? 

11. State and prove the law connecting the moments of inertia of a 
rigid body about parallel axes ; and prove the convertibility of the 
centres of suspension and oscillation. 



Chemistry. — Examiner, Dr. Andrews . 

1. What is the weight in grammes of 100 C.O. of moist air, measured 
at 15° and under a pressure of 763 millimetres? (Tension of aqueous 
vapour at 15°= 13 mill. ; weight of 1,000 C.C. dry air at 0° and under 
760 mill. = 1*3 grammes.) 

2. How many grammes of ice would be melted by 1,000 grammes of 
copper in cooling from 100 3 to 0°, assuming the specilic heat of copper to 
be 0095, and the latent heat of water to bo 79° ? 

3. Plow would you determine the heat produced in the combination 
of oxygen and hydrogen 1 Give also a general account of the mode of 
calculating the result from the experimental data. 

4. Describe the characteristic lines of the spectra of potassium, lithium, 
strontium, and magnesium. 

5. How is it shown that there are lines in the ultra violet chemical 
rays corresponding to the dark lines of the visible spectrum % 

6. What is the law according to which gases diffuse through porous 
septa ? 

7. Describe the preparation of nitric oxide (nitrogen dioxide), and state 
the reaction in symbols. Describe also the chief properties of this gas. 

8. What reaction takes place when chlorines gas is passed through a 
strong solution of ammonia ? 

9. Plow is the hypochlorous acid gas propared, and what are its 
properties ? 

10. Describe the preparation of the compounds of silicon with 
chlorine and fluorine, and the compounds which are formed when they 
come into contact with water. 

11. Ten grammes of two solutions, one of hydrochloric acid, the other 
of hydrocyanic acid, give precipitates with nitrate of silver, weighing 
respectively 3-3 and 1-2 grammes ; what per-contago of the dry acids are 
present in each solution ? 



1 2. What is the composition of the more important ferrous and ferric 
compounds ; and what is the atomicity of iron in these compounds ? 

1 3. What are the tests for lime and magnesia ? 

14. How would you analyse a compound of sulphur, copper, and iron? 

15. What are the more important ores of copper and the characteristic 
tests for that metal ? 

1 6. What is the distinction between a monatomic, diatomic, triatomic 
and hexatomic alcohol ? Illustrate your explanation by examples. 

17. Write the formulas of the four alcohols (two primary, one 
secondary, and one tertiary), which are included in the general formula 

C*H 10 O. 

18. What is the formula of trichloracetic acid and how is it prepared? 
State also the reaction which takes place when it is boiled with excess of 
ammonia. 
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19. Wliat are the tests for strychnia, bi-ucia, and morphia? 'Tat?' 

20 How is the density of a vapour determined ? 

2L Give an account of the preparation of metallic magnesium by General^ 

electeolysis^ ^ accouut 0 f t h e laws 0 f induced currents and then- applica- 
tion to the construction of Rhumkorff’s machine. 

23. Under what circumstances will a feebly magnetic body assume an 
equatorial position in the magnetic field? 



Civil Engineering!. — Examiner , Professor Janies Thomson, ll.d. 



First Year Students, 
geometrical drawing. 

Incite.— The numbers annexed to tire several questions are values assigned to them, 
indicating their relative importance tor the examination.] _ 

1 In each of the three figures accompanying Question 1 given the 
■ 17 „ j, ,/ V of a straight line— find its traces m each case, and 

FdvTa W explanation of your wk. [The accented letters in this and 
p , w nuestions following are to be understood as belonging to the 
vortical plane of projection according to tlio mode of notation m Hall s 

D Tti^" 7 inie 4 s ) to he given by their traces, explain how to 
find the projections of the common section of the planes To answei 
this welU you should treat of several varieties of cases, and should wolk 

out oi two Pj Us traces, and a point not situated in the 
o. Assume ] e f the projections of the straight line which 

would b pass through that point and would ho parallel to that plane and 
would pass uni or & A „, oiect i 0 n ; and then find the vertical trace 

. f® If according to your assumed data you find that the re- 

of that line. If iaaccessibie, you should take other data which 

the reUea work. Give clear explana- 

ti T‘Givi the two projections of a terminated straight lino which is 
not pSS to either Vane of projection : required its length Assume 
;° , P “ a nerform the problem ; and explain your work clearly. (3.) 

5 ’ Knd by geometrical construction the angle between a straight lme 

"I ^“ytSSVnsWion the length of the isometric pro- 
■ I-' c Llii/ht line of <dven length ; and in connexion with this 

Clatowha? is meant by thf “ natural scale" and the <• isometric scale 
in isometric drawing* (4*) 

T* .“dr* 

^lems°you“ve worked out or learned ; and give one or two examples 
I^efe^TtoVW^vedi-awing, explain the meanings which 

any of tSmbmi^ often inconsistenttyra- unsuitably applied, mention such 
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applications, stating why or how thoy nro objectionable. Point of view. 
Point of sight. Centre of view. Centre of the picture. Angidctr perspec- 
tive. Parallel perspective. Horizon line. Vanishing point. (4.) 

9. Give clear explanations of at least one of tho methods, taught or 
practised during the session, for making perspective) drawings. Your 
explanations ought to he accompanied and aided by one or more sketches, 
or illustrative diagrams. The crodit lor your answer will be much 
increased if you give good and clear explanations of several methods. 
(Value 4 for one method, or 1G for several methods well explained.) 

10. Mention what you can recollect of tho principles or methods taught 
in the lectures, for determining in some oases, from knowledge which may 
often be available as to the forms of objects represented in a true per- 
spective picture, and as to some conditions of position of the picture and 
the objects, where is exactly tho proper point of view in which the eye 
must be placed relatively to tho picture so that a true view may be 
obtained. (G.) 



Second Yeah Students. 



SURVEYING, LEVELLING, MENSURATION, &C. 

1. If you have a levelling instrument sot up in such condition that on 
being made to revolve slowly round its axis called the vertical axis, tho 
bubble remains at the same part of the tube, but not at tho middle, being 
constantly a little too near the end next the object glass; state and 
explain clearly what is right and what is wrong in the adjustment so far 
as can be ascertained by the observed facts hero mentioned. (3.) 

2. If you have a levelling instrument set up with the bubble brought 
to middle of the tube when the telescope is o ver one pair of parallel plato 
screws, and brought to middle when tho telescope is over tho other pair 
of parallel plate screws; and if you observo that the bubble comes to 
middle always when the telescope is turned round tho c< vertical axis' ' to 
either of those positions, but loaves the middle when tho telescope is 
reversed end for end by rotation in azimuth through 180° from each of 
these positions : state and explain what is tho fault, or what aro tho 
faults, of adjustment which may, from those facts noticed, be known to 
exist. (4.) 

3. Explain clearly what is the nature of tho imago formed in a theodolite 
or levelling instrument. What is parallax, and how is it to bo avoided 
in making observations'! What are tho uses of tho longitudinal motions 
which vary the distances between the object glass and cross fibres, and 
between the eye piece and cross fibres 1 (4.) 

4. Considering that tho curvature of any lino situated in a plane and 
having uniform curvature (or, in other words, tho curvature of any 
circular arc) may be defined as being the angle turned by the curvo per 
unit of length, and that it is convenient to express that angle by tho 
radian as unit of angular quantity ; show that the curvature comes in 



conformity with these expressions, to be expressed by - where r is tho 
radius of curvature. (4.) 

o. Explain Professor Pankine’s method of ranging railway curves by 
angles at the circumference in the case in which the intersection of the 
two straight tangents which the curve is to meet is inaccessible, and a 
transversal is used. (6.) 

, p 6 ' In ™ig m g a curve by the “method of angles at the circumference " 
(Professor Rankine s method) with some points of tho curvo determined 
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on the .round by means of a transversal, if you have ranged and pegged Appmte, 
r B ortion of tire curve with the theodolite at one station and it becomes 
necessary to move the theodolite to another station on the curve ; how Sm.r.1 
do you Arrange the theodolite at the new station to give the : prope .O-fc 
reacUngs for the additional pegs which 

from that new station! In answering this you should take initc .<*m- 
sideration that the commencement of the curve as a J s ° of g . 

curve, may or may not be visible from the new theodolite station. (5.) 

fi n°lf' Tl 1 * 3 tlie'^n^dateg^Mid^n checking 

fidd shown surveyed m a eat of ah . M boo t ^ measurements. Also the «- 

- idling and using theodolites and other 

instruments. 



Second and Third Year Students; 

OFFICE AND FIELD WORK. 

1 For Second Year Students only .— Describe the process of levelling 

for a longitudinal section for a line of railway. Tell what is meant by 
the datum line or datum level. Sketch out tlie form of levelling field 
book which you prefer to use ; and explain the mode of making entries 
of observations in it, and of deducing by calculations the other requisite 
entries checks on arithmetic included. (4.) . . 

2 -Describe the chief resemblances and distinctions of construction 

and adjustment between the ordinary Y theodolite and the ta ansit theo- 
dolite. J To answer this very well, you ought to touch upon all or nearly 
all the important adjustments of both instruments, (lo.) . . , 

JhEbmlfSn the main principle of the sextant; that is the pinoiple 
y " „ . wliirli the angular space on the graduated arc maiked as foi 

^ “ • 0nStrU fd 0n tlm 

the optical square, sketcliing the arrangement of ^ n^or^ and the 
paths of the rays of light, through the instrument, from the two objects 

V T Why isit that the ordinary uses of a sextant are not vitiated bra 
multiplicity of images such as are usually seen when a peraon standing 
P 1™W ™ views in it by reflection, a small object held near the 

S T ffor rnakinv a survey, when it is wanted to calculate the aieas of 

fi6 dt to ttemirs^ 

ti °G ' If the ground rises between two remote stations so that neither can 

«^r^^^r r *- KSa5:a 
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9. For Third Year Students only. — For an oblique bridge allow how 
to draw accurately the curved line of a face joint, or its projection on a 
plane parallel to tlio obliquo face. In doing thin, you should show liow 
the same curve may be continued beyond tlio inbradosal and oxtradosal 
limits of tlio arch face. (5.) 



Third Year Students. 

CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENUINEKIUNU AND ARCHITECTURE. 

1. In respect to the Grecian Doric, the Ionic, and the Corinthian 
Orders of Architecture, give descriptions and hand sketches sullicient to 
distinguish these orders from one another and from the other orders or 
vai’ieties of Grecian and Homan Architecture. (5.) 

2. Explain what is meant, in reference to the designing and stability 
of ships, by the terms displacement, victa centre, centre of buoyancy and 
righting moment: and explain how the 11 stiffness" of the ship depends 
on the vertical distance apart of tlio niotacontre and centre of gravity of 
the ship. (5.) 

3. Distinguish between the flow of water through orifices, and its flow 
through pipes, troughs, or canals, showing why in the one caso very 
exact formulas may bo attainable, for connecting the flow with the form, 
dimensions, and position of the water way, and with the fall of head in 
the advancing stream ; while no such exact formula', should bo expected 
in the other case. (It is to be understood that the word 11 head" is here 
employed to signify not a quantity but a position, namely tho level of 
the top of a column of statical wator having its base at tlio lovcl of a 
particle of tlio flowing wator and having at base the same pressuro as the 
flowing particle has.) (3.) 

4. Give some explanations of the views taught by Hank? no on tho evil 
influence of supposed inconsistency between theory and practice in 
mechanics. (3.) 

5. In practical hydraulics, in reference to tho flow of wator through 
orifices, authors frequently speak of tlio “ theoretic velocity of the water," 
and then multiply this by tho area of tho orifice, to find what they call 
the “ theoretic discharge," and multiply this again by a coefficient some- 
times ^called the u coefficient of contraction.," and sometimes called the 
fc coefficient of discharge," to get the “ actual discharge." Give further 
explanations as to tho meanings of those tonus, or as to their u'sual modes 
of application, and discuss whether they tend to harmony or to inconsist- 
ency between theory and practice ; and whether the usual treatment of 
the subject in connexion with those terms is good or not. (5.) 

G. Give as full and as clear an account as you can of all the important 
practical operations that you know of and can at present recollect, which 
are in common use for the construction of steam boilers, in so far as the 
adaptation and the connecting in strong and steam-tight manner of tho 
boiler plates is concerned. (4.) 

T. Taking the modulus of elasticity of wrought iron (in pounds per 
square inch) at 29,000,000, find the elongation due to a pull of 3 tons, in 
a wrought iron tie bar, of round iron, 1 inch in diameter, whoso length is 
95 feet. (3.) ' * 



8. Explain the meanings of the following terms in Architecture : — 
"volute, Plinth, Pediment, Ogee, Cavetto, Mullion, Transom, Tracery, 
Tudor Arch, Spandrel, Hood Mould. (4.) 

9. Give an account of the Perpendicular style of Architecture in Eng- 
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land, and state the period to which it specially belonged, and mention tlie 

style which immediately preceded it. (4.) _ , , r TTT 

10. Explain how there can he a push crossing a pull, which shall G.rn^ 

together be identical with a shear stress. (3.) . amiaation. 

1 1. Explain how it is that a long longitudinal groove, m a round iron 
shaft or a long longitudinal 'imperfection of weldmg will weaken the 
shaft very much in respect to resistance to torsion, though it may weaken 
the shaft very little for longitudinal push or pull, (d.) . 

12 Explain that similar pieces of the same kind of _ matenal, havn 0 
the same stress, each as another, at all homologous 

from without similar systems of forces which luiye to one another the 
ratio of the squares of the homologous linear dmensioim. App^ tins 
principle to the solution of the following question :—If an non tank be 
lust strong enough to bear with due safety the load of the water which wull 
fill it ; and if another tank he executed according to the same > 

but on a larger scale ; all linear dimensions being increased m a constant 
"wUl the new tank he of suitable strength or more or less than 
strong enough for hearing with due safety the load of water which would 

just ffll ltl mo(lulus of elasticity of the material of £ 

and the moment of inertia of its cross section, how cam 7™^*° 
tendin'* moment which will produce a specified cuiwatuie m the beain 
as a whole or at any particular place in the length of the beam ? Explain 
whether or not it is necessary in this aura to have n °/ 4 i 

within elastic limits if an answer is to be derivable from the (■) 

14. In respect to the tranverae strength of rectangulai beams exf 1. 
the meaning of what is commonly called the Mm i«M F^rc ^ 
explain what is the coefficient of rupture which has been lefeued to m 
S™ , J used in Mr. B. B. Stoney’s Treatise : and show how if 
either of these were given for the material of a rectangular beam, and if 
the breadth and depth of the beam were known, you could compute 
bendin" moment which might lie expected to break the beam. ( .) 



Natural Philosophy.- 



- Examiner , Professor Everett , m.a., d.c.l. 



experimental physics. 

, A uniform bar, 6 feet long, weighing 2 lbs. per foot, has a weight 
of io ftThimg from one end. Find the point about winch it will 

straight line. A second W d mowing with uniform velocity 

^“4 be draum regarding the forces 

pints rfvrater. is 

sipend water by a tlJad. Find the force which the thread has 

t0 time when the barometer stands at 30 inches, a portion of air 
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enclosed air, stands 10 indies lower Hum the other oml, which is exposed 
to the atmospliore. Compare the jirosHuro of the enclosed air with that 
of tlio extornal air, supposing the temperature to lie uniform. 

7. A coppor ball weighing 20 or.., is heated to a temperature of 100" 
G., and thou iinmorsed in 101) or., of water at 0“ 0. What will be the 
rosultant temperature, the specific heat of copper being -002 ? 

8. Define “ rolativo humidity ” and “dmv-[ioint” ; and explain briefly 
tiic use of the wofc-and-dry bulb hygromolor. 

9. A common A tuning fork makes 110 complete vibrations per 
second. Compute the wave-length of its note in air in which the 

• ,°roX? f 801111(1 18 L 100 f ° ot P<>r socond, and in lir in which the velocity 
is 1,600 feet per second. 

10. A musical string, when lightly touched at one fourth of its length 

from one end, and thus made to vibrato in four. segmonts, yields the note 
4“ ^rations. What is tlio fundamental noto of tlio string! 
W lmt will the fundamental note be changed to, when the stretching force 
is increased fourfold 1 “ 

11. State (with an illustrative diagram) tlio “law of sines" in 
retraction ; anil point out tlic circumstances under which total internal 
reflection occurs. 

12. What must bo the shape of a lens that it may increase the conver- 
foci°of a fonsT Kleat P ° nCil ° f luys ; 1111(1 wllftt lll '° meant by conjugate 



13. Describe a modo or giving a positive charge to an insulated 
with flannel^ “ eanS ° f ” I>iuC ° ° f itt!nlillK wnx whl,)b >»« boon nibbed 

¥'. Wil ! 1)6 tbo result (>f a r,nydoii jar by tlio knob, and 

nES ■ th ° °S'5 *° tllu positive eonduetor of an electrical 

h« -+ 111 a ?. 10n 1 ^Y 1 11 1(1 l mrai,u so holding it receive a shock when 

he sots rt on tlio ground ? What will bo tlio effect of hanging a Loytlcn 
l y lta inob (“ r hy, “ llook i" phme of a knoll) from tlio positive 
conductor, supposing tlio outer coating to ho perfectly insulated? 

„ n i ‘ * ? u 0 10 construction of the noodle and coil in an astatic 

galvanometer; and point out the advantage of the astatic arrangement, 
lb. State the quantitative laws of electrolysis. 



Natural History.— Examiner, I)r. Cnnninghnm. 

BOTANY. 

[Senior Students omit questions 1 and (I. Junior Studouls omit questions B and 10.] 

with in the tetrm fT’”* ° f W ‘ e ,,atlu '° of tlle following substances met 
Mannite ° ll 6 llssues : ■Starch, Alouron, I’rotoplaam, Chlorophyll, 

divi'd^bvTiniW 1W1 ”, 0S . ol 1)110 8 ron P a whicli climbing plants arc 
T • Ul) T 1 S 1V0 e3 “ m l )1 “ °f each group. ° 1 
cirLS of theTap m ° 1 ’ 8 oloari y ascertained facts regarding the 

Sh Give 1 ’ t b ho tile Btl ' l,0tu J re ‘™ d de ™fop“oot of a pollen grain, 
fruits. names and characters of the principal forms of achenial 

6. State the characters of Orchidaceac. 
distinguish^ of Umbelliferae, and tl.e names and 

genera contained therein. “ S " b ' 0nlo, ' a ’ wlth o^amplas of some of the 
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• n Apnendlx , 

8. Describe the structure of the flower in Fumaria. f a No. 8. 

a. Mention some of the more important points m the structure oi tile — - 

flower in the following genera of Eanuuculaceae ' ' ’ * (j[ as3 Ex- 

'Rt nun cuius Helleborus, Aconitum, Delphinium, Aquiiegia. aminntion. 

W Refer to their natural orders the following genera Album, 
Aua-lhf Akhemllla, Calluna, Cerastium, Eschscholtm, Euphrasia, 
Hieracium, Pinguicula, Mentha, Galanthus, Crocus, Spargamum. 



Chemistry. — Examiner , Dr. Andrews. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

1 Assumiim glucose (C.H^O.) to be wholly converted into alcohol 
the fermentation of 1 gramme of the sugar! p n of car- 

cxfesaK^^ 

V T U Di t cribe the mepLation of the solution of neutral mercuric nitrate 
fir tK method of estimating. urea, the mode of determining its 
Length by means of uvea, and its application to the quantitative detei- 

m 4 a m^eXte?sS e and moist) for the following metals :-Lead, 

^How wolfld 7 ° iiTscertain the per-centage of silver in an ordinaV 

SlI rXtare the distinguishing reactions of blood? 

7 TTow is the creatinine separated from tlie urine . . „ 

8. What'are the tests for salieine, morphine, strychnine, and brucine ? 



Midwifery and D.seases of Women and Children .-Examiner, Dr. 
R. F . Dill. 

1 Wherein do the measurements of the inlet and outlet of the female 
W accrue from a perfect recognition of the curve of 
^Wherein does the uterus in an advanced state of impregnation differ 

f T f n e df wHck par ' 

\^t^h» 

detection during parturition, or when the first ctoKi 

^rWhStte'mtrcrmon source and treatment of retention of the 
cable to each. 
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9. Tinder what circumstances may the membranes be punctured and 

the liquid amnii be evacuated with propriety ? 

General 10. How i 3 metritis to bo distinguished from after pains ? What is 
ambition tlle mana g e ™ent and treatment in each case ? 



Medical Jurisprudence, — Examiner, Professor Hodges, m.d., f.c.s. 

1. Describe the process employed in tlio electrolysis of solutions 
supposed to contain arsenic. 

2. Hoav is the amount of arsenic in a solution estimated 1 

3. In what time may all traces of the following poisons lie eliminated 
from the body i — Antimony, arsenic, load, mercury. 

4. State the poisonous dose of the following substances : Phosphorus, 

tartar emetic, sulphate of copper, opium, extract of belladonna, strych- 
nine, cyanide of potassium. 

j. What chemical antidotes are used in the treatment of poisoning by 
the following substances 1 — Arsenic, copper, lead, prussic acid, corrosive 
sublimate. 

6. Describe the postmortem appearances observed in poisoning with 

corrosive sublimate. ° 

7. State the treament to be adopted in poisoning with strychnine. 



tbat;!*' Matriculation Examination, October, 1873. 

amimition. 



English Language and Literature.— Examiner, Professor Tongc. 

1. From what languages ia the English language chiefly derived? 
Point out some instances of the influence which oacli of tlioso different 
aiiguages have exerted on tho English language as it exists now. 

2. Ill what points do an English verb and noun differ from a Latin 
verb and noun? 

3. What is the difference in tlie'tpmlities roquiral from a historian 

1 a ‘™ ma . tlst 1 ancl > generally, from a prose writer and a poet 1 

4 W flat is meant by strong and weak verbs 1 

5. Give a brief analysis of any work of firet-mto excellence, in either 
piose or poetry (a single play ol Shakespeare will be sufficient) which 
you have lately read. ' 



Write an Essay (not exceeding three pages) 
Edward I. 1 ° ' 



on the character of 



Mathematics. — Examiner ) Professor Purser. 

ARITHMETIC. 

thie^a pZyworihf U,!J1§S & *“* ^ l - aU<3 ~ are 

two toteZ r 3 a take d “ 13 Il0Ur3 ’ B * 11 ho ”»S find ^ 

/enpe^dLriSr 3 to W 
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. p j 37 11 49 1 to fractions having the same denomi- 

4. Keduce jg, 35 > 10 

1 35 315 by 4.85 and prove the result by vulgar fractions 

ra* s 

reaches. 
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EUCLID. 

1. Define a triangle, a rectangle a ^eameal angle 

2 At a given point in a given straight line, make a ieu.u 

-, r j ts.?— 1 

obtuse angle exceeds the sum o 1® /either of them and the interval 
that side from the opposite angle. 



ALGEBEA. 

1. Simplify the expressions— 



( r 1)3 ‘ 

2. Find the greatest common measure of as* — I and ar + 

3 '. Solve the following equations 

. . it— £ _ «— 1 

(<■) szrsq 



a;+i x+a a 
n V o W 



(/3)rV 



■+^=+ : 



i_3 

4 



=415. 



(r) Vi+m+Vi— x= 5 - 



Peel Prize Examination. 



Peel Prize 
Examina- 
tion. 



Geometry.—. Examiner, Professor Purser. 

sides. • , a o a second point B can always he found 

2. Given a circle and a point A, 1 ^ varies as its 

such that the distance of any point on the circle Horn n 

distance from B. . ■ .... volo pole and polar. 

4 . it e tMtt"ami y diJgonal of a square are ineommensu, 

aU 5 0 ' Four lines are drawn forming four triangles ; show that the four 
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7. A, B , C are three points on ono line ; A', B', C three points oil 
another; show that the intersections of Alt and A'B of BC and B’C of 
GA' and O' A lie indirectum. 

8. Draw a line across the space formed by two intersecting circles 
through a given point inside so that the areas of the two parts into 
which this space is divided shall be most unequal. 

9. If ABGD and A'B' CD' are two sets of four points so disposod that 
any two points of the first set, together with two corresponding points of 
the second set lie on a circle ; show that if the first set of points lie on 
a circle, the second set do so also. 

10. Find a point P in the plane of a triangle ABC such that «.PA 2 + 
^.PB^y.PC 2 may be least where a, ft, y are the arcus of the triangles 
BPC, CPA, APB. 



Scholarship Examination, October, 1873. 



Literary Scholarships. — First Year Students. 



Greek. — Examiner, Professor Mac Douall. 

Translate the following passage from the Cataplus of Lucianus 

KAS20Q. dm a yQxp (SpaSvvwv, ov\ bp$g birbcra b rvpavvog vmayyuTai Sonrsiv 
dpcQtigi irpog bXiyov ; davpa youv d PV ayianjr)) Kal croi i) otarpift)). MIK. 

ukovoov, w (3eXrlary Motpuh/1 ob ir&vu ps r) row KvKAioirng tixfipcilvti" bb) pen, to vm~ 
oxviiaQaO on “ it vparov- i yui rbv 0 vriv Kar'tSopai," 1 iirti, av* rt yovv rrpwrov uv re 
Tvparov, 2 oi avroi bbbvreg pt rrepipevovaiv. aXXwg 8k o!>x opoia rupA role rwv ttXov- 
atwv" 2 “ iic Biaptrpov yap r)pXv oi ftlov,” ifiaaiv. b ptv y <)p rvpavvog , tbSaipwv elvai 
Sokwv irapa rbv (3iov ipoftspog 6’ iiiraat Kid rcepifiXeirrog, <i7r<i\t7nuv xpvabv roaovrov 
Kal apybpiov Kai iadi/ra Kal iirirovg Kal 8eiirva Kal iraiSag tlipalo tiff 3 Kai yvviiiKag 
ibfioptpovg eiKorwg 3 ijviaro 1 Kal airoairotpivog avrwv byOern. ob yap olS’ 'inrutg KaOcnrep 
tivi irpoaextrai roig roiovroig t) kcu ovk iOsXti tnraXXaTTtaOat pifBtwg lire 

avrolg 7riiXanrpoar£ri]Kvla' paXXoi' 81 wair ep upprjKrbg 2 rig ourog b btopbg lanv, w 
SeSeaBaO ZvpfiefiyKev abrovg. apeXu, 2 kAv inruyy rig abravg perA ftiag, iivaKWKvovm , 
Kai raXXa bvrtg QpotrtTc tfnXoi 2 irpog ravrrjv tbpiaKovrai rt)v iirl rbv "A8yv Qipovaav- 
bbov. Imarp'etpovraL yovv tig robirlaw,- wairep ol Snaepwreg, 2 Kal irb(ipwOtv airofibkireiv 
rA iv up ijiwr'O (iobXovrai. oI« b paraiog iKtlvag iiroiei k id irapA ri)v bbbv uiroSiSpii- 
GKUtv 1 Kal ivravBa as KaraXurapHtv . s eyiv Be , lire ovSlv tx<<> v ivex^pov 2 Iv rip 0Up, ovk 
aypov ov avvoiKiuv ob xpoabv ob OKsvog ob Si>%av ovk tUbvag,' 1 eiKorwg 2 sv'^wvog 2 t/v, 
Kai, lictiSi) pbvov r) 'Arpownip tvevok poi, aopevag- inro/iptif/ag rt)v aplXjjv Kal ro 
Kiirrypa,* (Kprj7rt8a yap nva iv raTv ^epotv dxov,) tiramibrjaag tbOvg avv7rbSi]Tog , a 
ob$k rijv fitXavnjpiav' 1 arrovixpiipevog, 1 tnrcipijv^ — fxaXXov 81 t/yovppv—lg to rpuaot 
bpuiv, ovSlv 8e fit rwv kotottiv 2 ivearpsi/ie Kid pertKiiXsi. Kal vij At' i/8i] KaXit ra 
7rap vplv 7r avra opw. to yap laorifiiav liiraaiv ilvai Kal pijSeva rov wX rjaiov Siaipepeiv 
virspTjbiorov tpoiyt 8okci. rsKpaipopat 2 8k pt} S' airairtiaOai XP* al robg bilitiXovrag 
evravda pr]8l (popovg virortXe’iv, to 81 fityiarov , p.rj8k ptyouv 1 row x u nbivog pi]8k voatXv 
prjS' birb rwv dvvarwrepwv pairl^eaBai. 3 eipt'ivr) 8k iraaa Kal ra irpayfiara kg rovp- 
rraXiv aveorpapptva - 1 i)pslg plv y dp oi Trsvtjrsg ytXwptv, aviwvrai 8k Kal oifiwZovatv 2 
oi irXovoioi. KAQ0Q. 7rd\at ovv at, Sj MtxvXXf! ytXwvra iwpwv’ rl 8’ r}v ii at paXurra 
Ikivsi yEXijiv ; MIK. aKovaov, w ripaorartj poi Bciov ! 7 rapoiKwv avio rvpuvrij > iravv 
aKoiftwg kwpwv ra yiyvbfitva Trap' abrep, Kal poi kSonu tots iaoQsbg rig ilvat. lirsl 8k 
airtBavev, avrog rs rrayyeXoLog w poi a7ro8uaafisvog l r?)v rpv<pi)v Ktj.pavrov m 
paXXov KareyeXwv, oi ov KaBappa 2 ireBrjirsiv 1 cinb rijg Kvioijg rsKpaipoptvog avrov rijv 
evdaipoviav Kal paKapi^wv i7ri rip dipan rwv Iv ry A aKwviKy OciXarry koxXiSwv.* 
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1. Parse fully and accurately every word to which the figure 1 is 
Thrive or compound every word to which the figure 2 

“^Supply ellipses and explain any noticeable constiuictions or idioms. 

4. Explain briefly the references in lines 4, 5, 6 , and m the last lm . 



Translate the following unprepared passage : 

i, St SvvHraC d«V » Srorov Sv £ !„ remv r„v lrap x iav ewteme yfaveav 

««; vo-oainov u,) >#0V /Bav.Xla KitTH'Scn. ivraMa yap, w rmovrov PaaiXaae 

ZZZoZ nl ral r f i r «v, .* U r.va SuirpHSav. V-«» yap ,o S 

IZ orZLolr/cTt tep? rov save rur.5 rrvpic Suafip «,«. sa, y, ravrovc. sal 
daXorii, ou S firm Soor Javorir icai ^Xori^ae v|M<ropX(.v «u rovrar «*«>•’. 

W4 ™« vTD[3o\aic « lf i ro ™*koo, «. *«™- 

■ xf.vfl'a.i/ l( robin', (5 SaoiXiv ! Kates OTi iirnyylXXofiat, rsXftov rov cior aoa 
iwJLrrij.il. f.X6oo#ov, Kai r,)v o>iv f3 a«X.iav hrfwytts. ?<m» ^Xonpi^a. 
Z Zo j « LaJt fa Trpbg raiira' “5 r. ji ao. rb *o9ofa* or, ««p virap X « 

*• 5 Svvrtftras aaovaaq d 7 rt/c( nvaro- “tv irapaSeiyuart 

ot p f ^ e Ixn/xaSiTr, M at .* Mp* 
JoSvat PcXtjffjjc." ror. 6 (Saa.Xric rtf Xoyy rein, aayKarafiac yr.yaXa.c «“ 

XpjjtrraTe rov <pi\6oo<pov tirXijpoipopti. 



Latin. — Examiner , Professor Nesbitt. 

1. Translate, with brief notes _ . 

1 Hoc iudicium et promulgata lex exercuit emtatem ; abextemis 
v-mis otium fuit. Cum velut victores tnbum perculsis patnbus Caeeoms 
exilio prope perlatam esse crederent legem, et quod ad semores pa 
nertmeret? cfLissent possessione rei publicae, mmores, id maximeqio 
C iesonis sodalium. fuit, auxere iras in plebem, non mmuerunt anunos, 
sod ibi plurimum profectum est, quod modo quodam temperavere m- 
* I, Cm prime post Caesonis exilium lex coepta fern est, 

Caesones eis ^ m pui s placidius ant quietius erat : bemgne 

lege non „ i homines domum invitare, adesse in foro, tnbimos 

salutare, adloqtu plelns honmies^domi^ nuIB<luam uffi 

ipsos cete 1 ■ ati ^ tl . aces esse, nisi cum de lege agi coeptum 

neque publics n q P N cetera mo do tribum tranquillo 

° SSet ; J ;r q ue in tsequentem annum. Ne voce quidem 
inco^moda, nedum ut uUa vis fieret, paulatim permulcendo tractandoque 
mansuefecerant plebem. 

2. Translate and explain . ... 

(a.) Partem militum locis circa densa obsita virgulta obscuris subsidere 

“ (T.So” ifgratum plebi fuit, ut id modo sciscerent jubercntque, ut 
senatus decerneret qm Komae fuit> seme l T. Manlio con- 

(c.) Bisdemd p _ r^fectum bellinn, iterum, quodnostrae aetati 

sa^ses; sttssa.. c-» 
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Augusto pace terra mariquo parta. (Wliat evidenco does this passage 
afford as to the time in which the first hook was written 1) 

(d.) Igitur tribuni, ut impediendao rei nulla spes erat, do proferendo 
exercitu agere. 

(e.) Invenio apud quosdam, idque propius fidom est, n quacstoribus 
Caesone Fabio et L. valerio diem dictam perduellionis damnatiunque 
judicio populi. 

(/.) Omnino amicitiae corroboratis jam confirinatisquo ct ingemis et 
aetatibus judicandae aunt : nec si qui ineunte aetato venandi aut pilae 
studiosi fuerunt, eos habere necessaries quos turn cod cm studio praeditos 
dilexerunt j isto enim modo nutrices et paedagogi jure vetusbatis pluri- 
mum benevolentiae postulabimt j qui negligondi quidem non sunt, sed 
alio quodam modo : aliter amicitiae stabiles permanove non possunt. 

3. Translate into Latin prose : — 

There can be little doubt that Home, like the Greek cities, was at first 
governed by Kings, who ruled by the help of a Senate and an Assembly 
of the People. But the Roman Kings, unlike those in Greece, were not 
hereditary, nor were they even chosen from any particular family. The 
legend gives us the names of seven Kings, and it is most likely that the 
two or three last names on the list are those of real persons. These aro 
the dynasty of the Tarquinii, about whom there have been many opinions, 
but who most likely woro Etruscans, and who soomod to have adorned 
Rome with buildings and works of Etruscan art. At all events they 
greatly extended the power of Romo, so that she became the greatest of 
all Latin cities. The last King, Lucius Tarquinius, called the Proud, is 
said to have acted as a cruel tyrant, and to have no regard for the laws 
of the Kings who had gone before him. Ho was accordingly driven out 
with his family, and the Romans determined to have no more Kings, 
and they ever after hated tho very name of King. This is said to have 
happened b.c. 510, about tho same time when tho tyrant Hippias was 
driven out of Athens. 



Translate with brief notes : — 

1. Inter quas Pliomissa reoens a vulnoro Dido 
Errabat silva in magna : quam Troius heron 
TJt primum iuxta stetit agnovitque pur umbram 
Obscuram, qualem primo qui surgere monso 
Ant videt aut vidisse putat per nubila Lumnu, 

Demisit lacrimas, dulcique adfatus amoro ost : 

“ Infelix Dido, verus mihi mmtius ergo 
Yenerat extinctam forroque extrema secutam % 

Funeris heu tibi. causa fui? Per sidora iuro, 

Per superos, et si qua fides tellurc sub ima est : 

Invitus, regina, tuo de litore cessi. 

Sed me iussa deum, quae nunc has ire per umbras, 

Per loca senta situ cogunt noctemque profundam, 

Imperiis egere suis ; nec credere quivi 
Hunc tantum tibi me discessu ferre dolorem. 

Siste gradum, teque adspectu ne subtrahe nostro. 

“ Quern fugis 1 extremum fato, quod te alloquor, hoc ost-” 
Talibus Aeneas ardentem et torva tuentem 
Lenibat dictis animum, lacrimasque ciebat ; 

Ilia solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat, 

Nec magis incepto vultum sermone movetur, 
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Quam si dura silex aut stet Marpesia cautes. 
Tandem corripuit sese, atque ininncarefugit 
In nemus umbriferum, coniux ubi pristmus lib 
Eespondet curis aequatque Sycbaeus amorem. 

2. Me fabulosae Volture in Appulo 
Altrieis extra limen Apuliae 
Ludo fatigatumque somno 

Fronde nova puerum palumbes. 

Texere, minim quod foret omnibus, 
Quicunque oelsae nidum Acherontiae 
Saltusque Bantinos et arvum 
Pingue tenent bumilis Eorenti, 

TJt tuto ab atris corpore viperis 
Dormirem et ursis, ut premerer sacra 
Lauroque conlataque myrto, 

Non sine dis animosus in fans. 

Vester, Camenae, vester in arduos 
Tollor Sabinos, seu mibi frigidum 
Praeneste seu Tibur supinum 
Seu liquidae placuere Baiae. 

Vestris amicum fontibus et cboris 
Non me Philippis versa acies retro, 
Devota non extinxit arbos, 

Nec Sicitla Palinurus unda. 



TJtcunque meoum vos eritis, libeus 
Insanientem navita Bosporum 
Tentabo et urentes harenas 
Litoris Assyi'ii viator, 



Visam Britannos bospitibus feros 
Et laetum equino sanguine Conoanum, 
Visam pharetratos Gelonos 

Et Scythicum inviolatus amnem. ' 



3. Nostra quoque ipsorum semper requieque sine ulla 
Corpora vertuntur, nec, quod fuimusve sumusve, 
eras erimus. Euit ilia dies, qua Samoa tantum 
Spesque bominum primae materna babitavimus alvo. 
Artifices natura manus admovit, et angi _ 

Corpora visceribus distentae condita matins 
Noluit, eque domo vacuas emisit in auras. 

Editus in lucem jacuit sine viribus infans ; 

Mox quadrupes rituque tulit sua membra ferarum, 
Paulatimque tremens et nondum pophte firmo 
Constitit, adjutis aliquo eonamine nervis. 

Inde valens veloxque fait, spatiumque juventae^ 
Transit, et emensis medii quoque tempons anms 
Labitur occiduae per iter declive senectae. 

Submit haec aevi demoliturque prions 
Eobora ; fletque Milon senior, cum spectat manes 
Illos qui fuerantsolidorum mole tororum 
Herculeis similes, fluidos pendere lacertos. 

Piet quoque, ut ia speculo rugas aspexit amles, 
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Tyiidaris, ct sccmn, cur sit bis rapid, roquirifc. 
Tempus edax rerum, tuqno invirliosa votuatas, 
Omnia destmitis, vitiataquo* dontibns aovi 
Paulatim lento consumitis omnia morto. 

Translate into Latin verso : 

But lie’s the Tityus, who is robbed of rest 
By tyrant passion preying on bis breast. 

The Sisyphus is lie whom noise and strife 
Seduce from all the soft retreats of life, 

To vex the government, disturb the laws, 
Drunk with the fumes of popular applause : 
He courts the giddy crowd to make him great 
And toils in vain to mount the sovereign seat. 
Thus still to aim at power and still to fail, 
Ever to strive and never to prevail ; 

What is it but in reason's true account 
To heave the stone against the rising mount? 



History. — Examiner, Professor Yongc. 

1. In what sense was William the First called, the Conqueror, and 
his accession to the English throne called the Conquest?. 

2. What continental dominions were possessed by any kings of England 
between 1066 and 1509. Under what circumstances was each acquired; 
and, if any of them wore at any time lost, what circumstances led to the 
loss? 

3. State and oxamino the principal provisions of Magna (Jharta; and 
the events which led to its concession. 

4. Give some account of six of the following battles : — Dam, Taille- 
bourg, Evesham, Falkirk, Hluys, Nnjara, YornouU, Towton, Barnet, 
Stoke. 

5. Relate the circumstances which led to the deposition of Richard II. 

6. Examine the claim of Edward III. to the throne of Franco. 

7. In a short essay, examine the probablo consequences to England, 
if the English kings had succeeded in pormanontly establishing their 
authority over Franco. 



Second Year Students. 

Greek. — Examiner , Professor MacDouall. 

Translate perspicuously these stroplros from the Plectra of Euripi- 
des : — 

TAidflev <5’ ticXvav nvog iv Xtuteiv 
WavirXiaiei airog 
rag crag, <5 Q'mSog 7rai ! 
k Xeivag AcririSos tv KrncXip 
roiadt oripara Sdfxara 
(ppuerd rtrvxQae 
TrepiSpdfiiii [iiv Irvog sdpq. 

Utpasa Xaiporopav vnip 
aXog rroravolm mciXoioi (jtvAv 
Topyovog 'Laxtiv Aide ayykXtp ovv 'Epfi^ 
r<p tAaiag ayporiipi Kovpip' 
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Iv }1 pimp KaTikapns caai QaiBw a, ' r ' 

kvkXoq akXioio _ 

‘*™'£ ^ , lSna- P 

aoT piav r cnOepioi xopoi t ions. 

(nXaaSee 'Ydfoc) "Ejcropog 

ofi/iaot rpoiraioi. 

tin 8k xpvooTviuj) icpavei 

atpiyyiQ ovvl-iv aotSi/ioi 

aypav epkpovoai. ‘jrtpnrXevpip 8k kvtu 

iriip ttvooq lomv8t Spofup Xtcuva. xciXoiq 

HuprjvaXov opwoa tt £>Xov. 

Up pan S’ tv nrpaPipavSQ 'iiriroi iiraWov, 

keXciivcl 8’ a[J.<p't vuiO ttro koviq ■ 



TOLUIvS' llVCtKTd SoplTTOVCOV 

tuavtv avSpuiv , TvvSapi, 
a -a X&xea, KCtKoQpwv k opa ! 
roiyap ok TTor 1 ovpaviSai 
7 ikfi\ jjovotv davaroiov adv 8' 

It iti (jiovtov vi to 8kpav 
uipofitu aifia x*>0*v oitiaptp. 

Iu concise notes explain allusions in this passage, specify 
metres, elucidate rare or difficult constructions, and suggest 
where they may appear requisite. 



tlib various 
emendations 



Translate the following unprepared passage 

Sd cal roitviptvc rfc irarpilce saOinp nvi* Bsoic hvHpovc ™"W j, d ecu 
rataBalmv r«£ aiTobe i ) moxpovv kwwpoio, arc vS V may ™\vovra **’■ mvra 

rpLv Ivavnobptvov. oi yip iyaflbv ImryStvpa 7 TZLZZ 

L Td vk a maKpivipsva rUv waXatSv. m V sal rUv +tfurpar«v M* rvempatoppov 
i ^ «* Mrspov M iivrao. 

iy JT K al rbv rSv AcwpSv vojwflir*. Z4W* b s h apcBsrym ™» “?‘T^ 

4»r /3pd X ov rp rpa X ,X V rovro »«!», «e 

„ JJ _ IfcoSoa XutrtrtXwc rep Koivep rrapadiaXXarroLro H\v H ap X VS rye rroXintaq Kar 

S^$Tr ^7°”^ ^ mn > v n)V ^ 

xpwpkvcov airavruv (iapkortjoiv- 



Latin. — Examiner, Professor Nesbitt. 

TraWate with brief notes when necessary : 

“ - I-SX ss.'fc’ass 5M 

cssm=== ^ ssesassnssa 

et ad Trasimennum lacum et ad Laimas ’ peste. itaque nisi 

pauci, si multiplier, gravaxen pmdeundum in contio- 
fide staret, rem puhlicam op , puhlicas necessitates, eohor- 

nem Fulvio praeton esse, mdreandas i popwo puu Bllblicae ex pa 

tandosque, qui redem P tu ^ “^ S ™ Bd P u terentque ealege praebenda, quae 
crevissent, tempus commod , , pecunia in aerano 

ad exercitum Hmpanrensem opus essent, ^ iie 

asset, iis primis polveretur. tiaec praecm a 
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vestimente frumontnni Itispanionsi owoitni puiuibmula qnaoque alia 
opus eesent uavalibua soeiis onset, Imainmis, U bi mi ;lu» voiut, ad con- 
ducendum tros societetoa adovaut honiimmi uudovigmti, quorum duo 
postulate fuoro : imum, ut militia vmiarenfc, diuii in oo publico ossont; 
alteram ut quao in naves iinposuissont, ab ImHtium tompestatisqne vi 
publico ’porioulo cssont. Utvoquo impefcrato, omirtuxenmt, pnvataque 
pecunia respubliea administrate cst. Hi mores, oaqnn uai-itas patme 
per omnes ovdiuos vein l teuoro uno pertiuebat. , 

2. Quid multa 1 Totumlmnc locum, qnom ego vaiio meis oratiom- 
bus' quarnm tn Aristarchus cs, soloo pingoro, <lo iliumna, do ferro— 
nosti illas Xtj eiBovc—, vuldo gmvitor porfcoxuit. Proximo Pomperam 
sedebam. Intellexi liominem moveri, utmm Oossuin imrc cam gra- 
tiam nuatu ipse praetormiaissot, an osso taiites res nostras, quae tam 
libenti senatu laudarentur, ab co pmoaertim, qui mibi laudem lllam 
eo minus deberet, quod meis omnibus Httoria in Pmupoiana laudo per- 
strictus esset. Hie dies mo valde Oraao adiuuxit, et tamen ab lllo 
aperte tectc quidquid est datum libonler accept Ego outran ipso, di 
boni ! quo modo li'eTrEpirfpfiVffdpijv novo auditori Poiupoio ! Si umquam 
mibi xeploSoi 1) eapiral hDvpi'ipani i) varan-nra) suppoditevoiunt, lllo 
tempore. Quid multa 1 Okmoim JStemm boon orat _ wir«fle«t 
gravitate ordinis, do equostri coneordia, do oonsonsiemo Itelino, de ruto- 
mortuis reliquiis coniurationis, do vilitatc, do oeio. Nosti iam m bac 
materia sonitus nostros : tautl fuemut, ut ogo co brovior sim, quodoos 
usque istim oxauditos putem. 



3. Translate and oxplaiu : 

(re.) Hinc senatoros, omissa dignitatis Hbovtetisqno memoria, plobem 
adulari salutaro bonigno invitavo apparatiu aeoipord epulis, oas causas 
susoipero, eisompov parti adnsse, secundum cam litem indices dare, quao 
magis populai'is aptiorque in vulgus favori coneiliaudo esset. 

(4.) Laotoquo juvoni promissia cqunm oximium done dat, bigatosque 
quingentos quaestorem numovaro iubet. _ . , 

(a.) Yixdum omnes couscouderaut, qnnin alii, resolutis oris in aneo- 
ras oveliuntur; alii, lie quid tonoat, aneoralia inoiduut. (Mention any 
otber readings which bavo boon suggested.) 

(el.) Id mirabamur to ignoraro, do tutola logitima, m qua diciter 
esse pnolla, nihil usu capi posso. 

(e.) Nam a Oaeoilio propinqui minoro contoaimis liumuni movore non 
possunt. 

(f.) Meus atitem liber totuni Tsocvati. [xvpo0{/KLOv atquo omnes ej 
discipulormn arculas ac nonnihil otiain Aristotolia pigmonta con- 
sumpsit. 



4. Translate into Latin prose : 

These wars bring out another point of difference between Carthage 
and Borne. For, while the Bomans waged their wars by the hands 
of their own citizens and allies, the wars of Carthage were mam y 
carried on by barbarian mercenaries, that is, soldiers serving for P a y> 
whom they liired from Gaul, Spain, Africa, anywhere in short. _ 
state which does this can never hold up for good against one wine 
uses native armies j and it is a sign of the great wealth and power o 
Carthage, helped still more by a few very groat men who appears 
among her citizens, that Carthage could hold up as long as she cu . 
Carthage had indeed one great advantage, namely that, as a trading city, 
she was very strong by sea, while the Bomans had as yot hardly any- 
thing to do with naval affairs. Thus Carthage and Borne were 
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the two great states of the West, and it could hardly fail hut that 
war should spring up between them about something. And it was the 
more likely, as the island of Sicily lay between them, where the Car- 
thaginians had large possessions, and where the Greek cities were 
closely connected with the Greek subjects of Borne in Southern Italy. 



Translate, with brief notes : 

1.* Parsmagna Italiae est, si verum admittimus, in qua 
^Nemo togam sumit nisi mortuus. Ipsa dierum 
Festorum kerboso colitur si quando theatro 
Maiestas tandem que redit ad pulpita notum. 

Exodium, quurn personae pallentis hiatum 
In gremio matris formidat rusticus mfans, 

Aequales habitus illic similesque videbis 
Orchestram et populum : clari velamen honoris, 
Sufficiunt tunicae surnmis Aedilibus albae. 

Hie ultra vires habitus nitor ; liic aliquid plus 
Quam satis est interdum aliena sumitur area. 
Commune id vitium est : liic vivimus ambitiosa 
Paupertate omnes. Quid te moror ? omnia Bomae 
Cumpretio. Quid das ut Cossum aliquando salutes? 
TJt te respiciat clauso Veiento labello? 

Illemetit barbam, crinem hie deponit amati ; 

Plena domus libis venalibus. Accipe et istud 
Fermentum tibi babe : praestaro tributa clientes 
Cogimur et cultis augere peculia servis. 

2. Consumptis opibus vocem, Damassppee, loca-sti 
Sipario, clamosum ageres ut Phasma Catulli ; 
Laureolum velox etiam bene Lentulus egit, 

Iudice me dignus vera cruce. Nec tamen ipsi 
Ignoscas populo : populi frons dunor huius, 

Qui sedet et spectat triscurria patriciorum 
Planipedes audit Fabios, rid ere potest qui 
Mamercorum alapas. Quanti sua funera vendant 
Quid refert? vendunt nullo cogente Nerone, 

Nee dubitant celsi praetoris vendere ludis. ^ 

Finge tamen gladios inde, atque hinc pulpita pone : 
Quid satius ? mortem sic quisquam exhorruit ut sit 
Zelotypus Thymeles, stupidi collega Corinthi ? 

3. Occurris quotiens, Luperce, nobis : . 

“ Vis mittam puerum ” subinde dicis, 

“ Cui tradas epigrammaton libellum, ^ - 
Lectum quem tibi protinus remittam ? " 

Non est quod puerum, Luperce, vexes. 

Longum est si velit ad Pirum venire, 

Et scabs habito tribus, sed altis.. 

Quod quaeris propius petas bcebit. 

Argi nempe soles subire letum : 

Contra Caesaris est forum taberna 
Scriptis postibus hinc et inde totis, 

Omnes ut cito perlegas poetas. 

Hlinc me pete, nec roges Atrecfcum, — - 
Hoc nomen dominus gerit tabernae, — 
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De primo dabit alterovo nitlo 
Basmn pumico purpuraque cultum 
Denaris tibi quinque Martialem. 

“ Tanti non es ” ais 1 Sapis, Luperco. 

i. Frater ad eloqnium viiidi tendebat ab aevo, 

Fortia verbosi natua ad arma fori. 

At rnilii iam pnero caelestia sacra placcbant, 

Inque suum furbim Musa trahebat opus. 

Saepe pater dixit : “ Studium quid inutile tontas 1 
Maeonides nullas ipse reliquit opes.” _ 

Motns eram dictis, totoque Helicone relicto, 

Scribere conabar verba soluta modis. 

Sponte sua carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos, 

Et, quod tentabam scribere, versus erat. 

Interea tacito passu labentibus annis, 

Liberior fratri sumta mihique toga est, 

Tnduiturque humeris cum lato purpura clavo ; 

Et studium nobis, quod fuit ante, manet. 

Iamque decern vitae frater geminaverat annos, 

Cum perit, et coepi parte carer© mei. 

Cepimus et tenerae primos aotatis honorcs, 

Deque viris quondam pars tribus una fui. 

Curia restabat : clavi niensura coacta est : 

Maius erat nostris viribus illud onus. 

5. Translate and explain : 

(a.) Et qui nec cynicos nec stoica dogmata legit 
A cynicis tunica distantia, non Epicurum 
Suspicit cxigui laetum plantaribus liorti. 

(J.) Stupet haec, qui jam post terga, reliquit 

Sexaginta annos, Fonteio consulo natusl 

(c.) Quanta autem inde feres tain dirac praomia culpa© 
Cum tenues nuper Marius discinxerit Afros. 

(d.) Quanquam et Cappadoces faciant equitosque Bitbyni, 
Altera quos nudo traducit Gallia talo. 

(e.) Cedro nunc licet ambules pemnetus 
Et frontis gemino decens lionoro 
Pictis luxurieris umbilicis, 

Et te purpura delicata velet 
Et cocco rubeat superbus index. 

(/) Tu Libycos Indis suspendis dentibus orbes, 

(g.) Censetur Apona Livio suo tellus. 

6. Translate into Latin elegiacs : 

A spring there is -whose silver waters show, 

Clear as a glass the shining sands below ; 

A flowery Lotus spreads its arms above, 

Shades all the bants and seems itself a grove ; 
Eternal greens the mossy margin grace 
"Watched by the sylvan genius of the place. 

Here as I lay and swelled with tears the flood 
Before my eyes a watery virgin stood, 
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She stood and cried, “ Oil you that love in vain 
Fly hence and seek the fair Leucadian main ; 
There stands a rock from whose impending steep 
Apollo’s fane surveys the rolling deep ; 

There injured lovers leaping from above ^ 
Their flames extinguish and forget their love. 
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The English Language.— Examiner, Professor Yowje. 

1 What transitions did the English language go through between the 
reigns of Edward III. and Elizabeth, and how far do they, or should 
they, influence our study of the early English winters. 

2. Give an analysis of the first Book of the Essay on Man, quoting 

one passage of at least ten lines. . . . , , y_ 

3 How far may “Macbeth” be regarded as an historical play- ■“ 
there any passage in it which seems to determine the time at which it 

Wa ^ ^Mention some of the instances which Lord Macaulay cites in his 
first chapter, of the degree in which modern or comparatively 
statesmen have considered themselves hound to guide their conduct by 
nrecedents drawn from tlie age of the Plantagenets. 

P 5 Enumerate the chief classes into which the literature of a nation 
mav naturally be divided ; and mention the names of one or two oi the 
most eminent 7 writers in each class in our own nation, with the reigns in 

are the origin and meaning of the term Aryan ; and to what 

langu^m it no^ 1P^ ^ Pope’s life and character; embodying any 
of Dr. Johnson’s comments on his genius and works, if you are acquainted 
■witli them. 



Modern Languages.- 



-^Examiner, Frofesso 1 )' Meissner . 



Translate into French : 

1 Hardly had he pronounced these words, when his voice faded hum 
The cock crows before day-break. He stands before the door^ The 
o-entleman who has just gone out is the one of whom I spoke 
He did nothing but play. This ought to have satisfied you. 1 washed 

in tiie ye“r one thousand five hundred. A long train of fortunate events 
had °P. eIi e^*^J a J anvO^op^Voni^i, 1 ^^ 1 Charlemagne, 

hfd'Xised Each of his ancestors had acquired kingdoms or provinces, 

their own ? 

Translate into English : 

jsttszss&zs&Stti** 
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Appendix, 1’ autre cote, quelque chose remuer & reluire coiume des epis oil passe le 
• y °- 8 - vent ; l’idee m’etait venue que lcs Russes, avoc lours lances & leurs sahres, 
Scholarship pouvaient bien etre lit 3 j’avais pourtantde la peine a le croire. Mais an 
Exam ina> moment ou nos tirailleurs s’approcliaient des bruydres, & eomme la fusil- 
tl0US ‘ lade s’engageait en plusieurs endroits, je vis clairoment que c’ctaient des 
lances. Presque aussitot un eclair brilla juste en face de nous & le canon 
tonlia. Ces Russes avaient des canons ; ils venaient de tirer sur nous, 

& je ne sais quel bruit m’ayant fait tourner la tete, jo vis que dans les 
rangs, a gauche, se trouvait un vide. 

En meme temps j’entendis le colonel Zapfel qui disait tranquillement : 

“ Serrez les rangs ! ” 

Et le capitaine Elorentin qui repdtait : 

“ Serrez les rangs ! ” 

Cela s’dtait fait si vite, que je n’eus pas le temps de r&fidchir. Mais 
cinquante pas plus loin il y eut encore un eclair <& un bruit pared dans 
les rangs, — comme un grand souffle qui passe, — & je vis encore untrou, 
cette fois a droite. — E rckmann-Ciiatiiian. 

Philological Questions : 

1. Explain the terms langue d'oc and langue (Toil. 

2. Give the etyma of oie, cheval and baton, and remark thereon. 

3. Account for the difference in gendor in : le somme and la somme, 
le lime and la lime. 

Translate into German : — 

I had expected that ho would not bo at home. "When spring begins, 
the swallows return. When I called upon iny friend, I found him ill. 
Read down to the end of the chapter. The book lies upon the table. I 
have put the book upon the table. Ho attends to his business most con- 
scientiously. He has met with many a misfortune. The whole family is 
in the country. The steam-boat arrives at a quarter to three. What did 
he speak of ? In what have I done wrong 1 These aro important docu- 
ments. They sat beside each other. Even the richest is not without 
cares. You may rely upon it. As soon as we received the news, we 
ordered our horses to be saddled. He has been obliged to resign his 
office. He has not been able to come. I shall not bo able to stay. The 
children are to go to school. 

Translate into English : 

Vlufangb Ijietlen ftct) tie beiben gvofett ^cuteieu imgefiVIjr bab ©leicljgetotc'fjt, tie 
Svatqofen enttoidelteu cut gctotffe UeberlcgcuTjeit. 2M)l bejtoangett am Slicbetr'ljettt tic 
SGeihimbeten bap Gfrjftift (Edltt, Bagcgctt fdjcitevtc SKarlborougl/S Slttgriff auf 23elgtett 
an bem Mtblutigen unb feften ffiibctftaubc beb 2ttarfcljatt 23oufffevi3. Vint Obevtfyin 
ei'obevte fittbmig run SBabett bett Stanjofett Sanbatt at ttttb Bereit.cte cittctt ©top auf So 
xtngcn tor, alb fief; in f cittern Sftucfen SOlar (Sntattuel cvljob, Hint einnatpn unb 

bantit ben Sanbgvafett notfyigte, fiber bett ffiljctit jurucfjugeljen tutb in ettter feften ©teb 
htttg auf bem ©djtoarjtoalbe too ntogliclj bte SSeretittgung ber -23 at) er it ttttb ber gtcmjofen 
ju I)inbent. 3n Stalteu crbffnette Ghtgett ben fteibjug burcl) einen toagel)alfigen -frank 
ftreicT) gegen bie ^eftung (Sremona, inbem er bttvcf) etnett alten, leer tmb lmOeadjtct 
gelaffenett VtbjugSgraben mit 2000 SDlantt tit biefelbe elnbraclj, ben feittblicl)en ffelbfjetni 
23il(erot) auf beffen etgner -fraupttoacf)c gefattgen natyrn, battn aber ben $lafc gegeti bie 
Uebermacljt bod) nic^t beljaupien founte. — S ybkl. 
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Mathematics. — Examiner, Professor Purser. 

ALGEBRA AND ARITHMETIC. 

1. A manufacturer finds that if in tlie coming year he lias to pay 20 

per cent, more for his raw material and 8 per cent, more for the cost o 
manufacture he will require to raise the price of his manufactured goods 
14 per cent, in order to make the same profit as before, but that if lie 
has to pay 25 per cent, more for his material and 12 per cent, more for 
the cost of manufacture he must raise the price of his goods 17^ per cen ., 
find what proportion the cost of material and the cost of manufacture 
originally bore to one another. , , . . 

2. The sides of a triangle are 5, 6, 7, respectively. Calculate to two 
decimal places its area and the radius of the exscnbed circle touching 

the longest side. . .... . . 

3. What sum of money will amount in two years to £100 at 6 pel 

cent, compound interest. u 

4. Given cos 40° = . 760; find to two decimal places tan 20 and tan-0 . 

5. Solve the equations — 

(a) 3ie 2 + 4:i> = 7. 

(|3) is 2 + I = x + l. 

(y) VI + 4a;2 + Va 2 + 4=Vl+a; + a£ 

6. Reduce to a quadratic the equation 

_ t « + 

\n + xj \m-x/ 
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7. Given 



8. Given 



“V — " “^3 1 find x and y. 



y + z = x(a + yz)\ 
z + x = y(b +2a:) /-find x > V> and *■ 
x + y = s(c + xy)) 

that the number of terms in 

Wto to the base 10. Why have logarithms of the 
same' sequence of figures the same mantissa wherever the decimal point 
be placed. 

Given log2=0.30103 log3=0.47712. 

Calculate log(.0054). 

Assuming that the logarithms of two consecutive ) aumtogre. ‘ter “an 
1000 differ only in the fourth place of decimals. Calculate lo 0 7 

pla U.' Find the^ coefficient of in (3-2*)“ and of a 4 in (1+4 

(1 12^Prove that the solution of die problem_to find a pomtP in a 
given line such that the sun. of its distances from two given ^ pomts * 
Se line but both on the same side of it depends upon a quadratic eqna 
tion. Find by this method the position of P when such sum is lea . 
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GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

1. Dofme similar figures. A rectilineal figure described upon the 
hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of two similar 
and similarly placed figures described upon the sides. 

2. The area of a polygon of given sides is greatest when it is iusciib- 
able in a circle. 

3. Find two lines such that the rectangle under them shall be equal to 
one given area and tlio difference of their squares to another. 

4. Given two circles, the second passing through tlio centre A of the 
first, show that if a variable tangent to the first meet the second in the 
points P, Q the rectangle AP.A Q is constant. 

5. Find tan 15° and tan 7°J. 

Deduce each to a decimal to three places. 

6. Prove that 

tan A( A - 13 ) = cot -hO a — and that tan />- A = f S — — — - . 

2V ' * a + b - V s.s-a 



7. A hexagon five of whoso sides are equal is inscribed in a circle of 
radius (r). Given the length a of one of the equal sides calculate that 
of the remaining side. 

8. Deduce 1 — cos a A — cos 3 /? — cos 9 # — 2cos.4cos/?cos(7 to the product of 
four factors. Hence find a corresponding expression for 1 — coabf — 
cos 3 2? — cos 2 C'-f 2cosyicos/icosC'. 

9. Prove that in all cases rr,==&cosC-po cosP. From this and the 
two similar formulae deduce tlio expression for cosy! in terms of the 
sides. 



10 . 



Prove from trigonometrical considerations that 



1 + a . , , 

— - is greatest 

Vl + x* b 



when x—1. 

11. Given cos 29° = .87402 cos 31° = .85717, find to 5 decimal places 
tan 1°. 

1 2. Show that ^ 



if 2\p*= (p + sin" ‘(cairn/)), </> = f + tan"*(e tan \p), where c 



1 -c 
1 +c 



Second Yeah Students. 



Mathematics. — Examiner, Professor Purser. 

1. Find the volume of a pyramid. 

Find the whole area of the sphere. 

2. Prove that if Fbe the volume of the solid cut off by plane from a 
given cone, and A the area of the triangle subtended by the major axis 
of the section at the vertex of the cone then F 2 oc A 8 . 

3. Deduce by any method the value of ir to three decimal places. 

4. Show how to reduce the elimination of one variable from two 
equations of the n th degree to that of n variables from n equations of the 
first degree. 

Write down as a determinant the result of eliminating x from 
« 4 -|-ckb 3 -FcZ= 0 x*-\-cx e=0. 

5. Show that log (1-fa:) lies between x~~ ix 2 and x — 4 x 2 , x being 
less than unity. 
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(+V>-: v;;7„4.&c and a 2 4 -/ 3 2 +r 2 +& 0 . are both convergent. gctotafliij 

tlie aeries a+f3+y+nc., ana a -t-p T7T (a.,— a.) be denoted Examma- 

6 Provethatifa;cos(a 1 +a 1 )-hysin (+a,a J )-cosj.a i aj Am,. 

by A,, tlren A,, A„. A.-A*. A, A., u eligible by a +y -1. 

8. Assuming the exponential and logarithmic aeries, calculate fe and 
log.(10) each to two decimal places. 



CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. 

1 The co-ordinates of the vertices of a triangle are of A (3,0), of B 
(0,1), of C (4,3), find the co-ordinates. 

1° of the intersection of AB and OC, 

2° of the foot of the perpendicular from A on tic, 

3“ of the centre of the circle inscribed in AifO. 

2. Find the length of the perpendicular from any point %’ y . 

1° on the line x cos a+y sin a p 

2“ on each of the bisectors between the lines , 

x cos a+y sin a-y = 0 and * cos / 3 +2 / sul ^ — p _0 

3. Find the equation of the tangent to the circle 
' ra a +ai/ s +2on+2/i/+c=0 at any point my. 

Pi“ tit the same equation represents the polar when the point is 

Ss-ssseas 

m and n. 

CONIC SECTIONS. 

[To be proved geometrically.] 

cone such that the sum or diffeienc constant Prove this, and 

a variable point on the curve of section is constant. 

P°f H ^“TotrLTn ellipse, Q the corresponding point on the 

auiliry cMe> P one of the foci, then SP i. equal to the perpendicular 
let fall from S on the tangent to the cn-ole at Q. 



SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 

1. Any four of the six elements of a spherical triangle can be con- 
nected by a formula. . , . f ^ese formulas. Write 

Show that there are four distinct types 

down and prove a formula of each type. 

2. Prove that in a right-angled triangle 

sin a = Sind sine and cos c=cot A cot B. 
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Appendix, 3. If ABGD is a spherical quadrilateral and All, DC when pro. 

Nc - 8 - chiced meet in Q provo that 

Scholarship cos AD cosBC - oo&BD tos AC— sax AD sin CD cos Q. 

Jixamina- 

tions. i. Given in position tho vertical irnglo of a spherical triangle and a 

point through which tho base passes, provo that its area is a maximum or 
a minimum when tho base is bisected at the point. Distinguish when it 
is a maximum, and when a minimum. 



DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 



1. Prove that J-(a’*)=m!»- 1 for all indices. 

2. Differentiate the following expressions : — 

a? (2s:*_lVl+^ * 2x 

(l+m 2 )*’ 3b 3 ’ T~&’ 



log tail a;. 



3. If x and y are the co-ordinates of a variable point on a given curve, 



examine the geometric meanings of 



P dy 



y—x 



dy 

dx 



dx 






4. Examine by the Differential Calculus when x m (a—x) is a maximum 
or minimum. 

Find when the portion of tho tangent to a parabola intercepted 
between the point of contact and tho directrix subtends at the focus a 
triangle of minimum area. 



Engineering Scholarships. — Second Year Students. 



Natural Philosophy. — Examiner, Professor Everett. 

EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 

1. Give a brief account (without going into calculation) of tho correc- 
tions of the barometer for temperaturo and capillarity, and of tlie re- 
duction to sea-level. In what barometers is the correction for capacity 
necessary ? 

2. What is the general principle of the wet and dry bulb hygrometer, 
and what is meant by the “relative humidity” of the air? 

3. Point out the difference between tho behaviour of an ordinary 
gas, and tlm behaviour of a vapour at maximum tension, in contact 
vrith its liquid, (a), when a slight additional pressure is applied, the heat 
of . compression being allowed to escape, (6) when the temperature is 
raised by the direct application of heat. 

4. Define electrical density at a point on the surface of a conductor, 
and describe a mode of measuring it. 

5. What relations exist between the horizontal, vertical, and total 
magnetic intensities at a place on the earth’s surface j and how can the 
dip he calculated when the two former are known ? ' 

6. When a plane circuit is suspended from an Ampere’s stand, and a 
current passed through it, what position does it ultimately assume 
wfien acted on solely by. terrestrial magnetism ? What is meant by a 
solenoid, and what position does it assume in the above circumstances ? 
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a given angle, about an axis peipen 1 . ‘ ,, ^ . eo ti on 0 f tlie reflected. Scholarship 

Investigate the change which is produced in the clnection Bernina- 

r \ Explain the use of the sounding board in the piano; and describe 
the construction of a reed organ-pipe. second, what will 

9. If the velocity of sound in fir “ l^ongitudMly in its 

be the length of a fir rod, which, when vibiato^ {? ^^7 
fundamental mode, produces a note of ol2 P 

Natural HiSTORY._fcTO«<»> Dr . Cuwiwglwm . 

M ineralogv, geology, and physical geography. 

1. state the chemical and physical charact^ of ^follo^g ~ 

-i — 

in Ireland? _ . ,, n f « Caln, ,> and in. wliat 

3 What beds are designated by the name o b 

part of Ireland do they principally occur. ^ ^ Gimt Britain 

4. Give a table of the Jurassic strata as exJnmxeu 

and Ireland. . , 

g. Describe the structure of a Belemmte. don d 

6. Mention some of the principal World. 

7. Give the names of the chief salt lakes of me n- 

8. Describe the phenomenon known as a Boie °r Aye, 
tion some of the localities where it has been speci y 



Third Year Students. 

Natural Philosophy .-Examiner, Professor Everett 

1 State precisely what is meant when it is asserted that “the per- 

Pe "SeSulto to thepath of a projectile in vacuo. 

3. Prove the formula J i- for a simple pendulum. 

4 If the height of a rough inclined plane Ktothe^lengdi - **5, 
£? fUtth! “£ "the B plZ P ivould be just sufficient to 

*7 ^ -ffif 2 lb, and 5 lbs. 

the arms being m the ratio of ^he' geometrical focus after refraction, 
6. Investigate the position of the , » surface of glass 

when a pencil of rays is incident m air, upon a p 
whose index of refraction is p. preceding question were concave 

^ — — — 

between conjugate focal distances. diameters of a hollow sphere 

tbe speoificsl ' aTity of oopper 

b 6 lL 9 wer also questions 3 , 4 , 5 , 6 , 9 , of the second year paper. 
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Medical Scholah, ships.— Second Ykak Students. 



Scholarship . 

Exaraina- Anatomy and PiiYsiOLOOY. —Examiner, Dr. liedfern. 

1 - Na ™e. the speoiinons numbered 1 to 10 mid describe the special 
characteristics of each on which your opinion is founded. 1 

2. Describe the ligaments and all the movements of which the tempore- 
maxillary articulation is capable, and state their uses. 

3. Describe carefully the whole actions of the trapezius, the pectoralis 
major and the pectoralis minor muscles respectively, and the uses of each. 

4. State the nature and objects of the act of primary digestion, and the 

way in which the different parts of this act are allotted to different parts 
of the alimentary canal. 1 

5. Give a short account of the structure of each of the valves connected 
with the heart, together with the mode of notion and uses of each. 



Natural History. — Examiner, Dr. Cunningham. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1. Give an account of the general structure of Echinoidea. 

2. Describe the exo-skeleton in an insect. 

3. Give a brief account of the various modifications of tlio respiratory 
system m the sub-kingdom Mollusca. 

4. What are the distinguishing characters of the Pteropoda? 

o. Describe the structure of tho gill flap in an osseous fish. 

6. In what classes of Vertobrata docs tho quadrate bone occur, and 
what are its homologies 1 

I’ rr V ° V brief account of the different forms of placonta. 

is. Give the names of tlio orders of Mammalia of which indigenous 
representatives are met with in tho British islands. 



BOTANY. 

1. What is the nature of tho fruit in tho following plants Vine, 
lotato. Gooseberry, Basphorry, Mulberry, Strawberry, Foxglove. 

Describe the structure of a ripe seed. 

3. Briefly deseribo the naturo of the germination in Dicotyledons, 
Monocotyledons, and Acotyledons. 

4. State some of the principal objections to the employment of the 
Binnean system of classification. 

5. By what characters may tho following allied orders bo distinguished 
10 p 1 Vi- °f i r C° m P°sitae, Dipsaceae, Galycereae, and Yalerianiioeae. 

b. Minutely describe the flower of an Orchid, and mention in what 
manner fertilisation is usually effected. 

7. Mention the orders to which the following genera belong : — Ver- 
Ctoous A ' l0temJla ’ AeaouIus ’ C(u T“us, Castanet Tulipa, Galanthus, 



Chemistry. — Examiner, Dr. Andrews. 

1. How would you determine the amount of heat disengaged in the 
combination of bodies with oxygen ? 

helmet 0°ct 2500'of rea “ ° f * ^ T ° lume ° f “ “ ^ 

3. Give an account of the methods, analytical and synthetical, by which 

the composition of water has been exactly determined! 

ow is ypochlorous acid prepared, and what are its properties 1 
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5. Describe tie preparation 

and state the relation in composition between the snJpno SchotoU p 

° M “ in symbols the reaction which takes place when fluoride «*" 

-* «■ °> <” " 

potassium and sodium 1 

9. Give an account of aluminium and of its compounds with oxygen 
■ffi. the chief ores of copper and the chemical tests for that 

"s^ssSSSSSSKss 5 *’- 

b0 ?a ItetTthe composition of the series of hydrocarbons called olefines, 

from it by replacement of ^ what are its testa » 

15. How is hydrocyanic acid piepaiea, ana \ , 

16. mat are the distinguishing properties of blood and to . 

Third Year Students. 



Anatomy and Physiology. — Examiner, Dr. Red/em. 

1. Name the specimens numbered 1 to 10, and describe carefully the 

distinctive characters of each. be plied to the 

2. Describe the mechanism by which the 1 the parts which 

^"SefandtoTHdi me £1 tense when the weight of the 
body is borne by the foot. id b(me ^ deglutition, 

3. Describe the movements of the tongi ^ t describe. 

and mention the muscles whic pro u { muso i e an d blood 

wHch^rt is P“ d uses of nerv , es an d nervous gangha. 

Practical Chemistry.— Examiner, Dr. Awlrem. 

^ the 

composition of the solution ? nliosiihate of silver will he obtained 

2. How many grammes of (yellow) phospha^o 0 f sodiuin 

by precipitation from 50 grammes of cijstaUizea p 1 

(Na,HPOp 12H.O) 1 
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Appendix, 3. What are the hlow-pipo tests for alumina, magnosia, and oxide of 

No. 8. z J nc 7 

Scholarship 4- How would you determine tlio strength of a solution of arsenic acid? 
Examinn- 5. What are the tests for silver, gold, and platinum ? 
tions. q How would you distinguish salicino from quinine? 

7. How would you analyze an alloy of copper, tin, and zinc ? 

8. How would you discover the presonco of ordinary alcohol if mixed 
with methylic alcohol ? 

9. What are the characteristic properties of nicotine? 

10. What are the distinctive properties of arseniurotted and antimon- 
iuretted hydrogen ? 

[The Candidates were also examined in qualitative analysis.] 



Fourth Year Students. 



Anatomy and Physiology. — Examiner , J)r. Redfcrn. 

ANATOMY. 

1. Name the specimens numbered 1 to 10, and describe carefully tlio 
distinctive characters of each. 

2. Describe tlio origin and course of the following arteries and branches 
of arteries : — Thyroid arteries; anterior cerebral ; anterior spinal ; superior 
intercostal ; anterior thoracic ; posterior intorossoous of forearm ; princeps 
pollicis. 

3. Give a careful and complete account of tlio capsule of the hip-joint. 

4. Write a list of tlio branches of tlio groat sciatic nerve and of the 
parts supplied by them, in tlio order in which the branches successively 
arise. 

5. The parts superficial to the massoter musclo having boon dissected, 
state how you would proceed with the dissection of tlio zygomatic region, 
and mention the parts you would moot with in their proper order. 



PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. Describe the whole structure of a hone corpusclo as it occurs in the 
living body, and its function. 

2. What is known of the action of gland colls and tlio changes taking 
place in them in connection with secretion. 

3. What evidence have we that the structure of parts of tlio body is 
changed during the performance of the function of nutrition ? Give 
illustrations of the effects of increase in the quantity of blood supplied 
to particular parts. 

4. State the evidence by which Harvey believed ho had proved that 
the blood moves in a circle. 

5. State the characters of the sensibility of the anterior roots of the 
spinal nerves, as demonstrated by Majendie and Longot. 



Surgery. — Examiner , Er. Gordon. 

1. Describe the position of the head of the humerus in the sub-coracoid 
dislocations, the condition of the scapular muscles and the mode of reduc- 
tion which is attended with least muscular tension or resistance. 

2. Describe the bursae around the knee-joint, their various morbid 
conditions, and the treatment. 

3. Describe the operation of ligaturing the superficial femoral artery 
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the middle of the thigh, mentioning the parts successively exposed as 
y °l X e crih^ e ^" source of abscesses met with in the groin, gbWft 
and' their differential diagnosis, tioas. 



Materia Medica.— Examiner, Dr. J- Seaton Held. 

I ^^S£ttS«of each in a fluid form for 

in Pelvis Cretae Aromaticus c. Opio ! 



Medicine. — Examiner, Dr. Cuming. 

\ mention 

l"atS of laryngismus stridulus. 

3 i ^ the Pathology of haemato ma of rthe dura mate, 

ty rSi"hSkal signs of cirrhosis of the lung. 



— . Examiner , 



__ T^Tat? OF W OMEN AND CHILDREN.* 

Midwifery and Diseases^ ^ ^ ^ 

1. State tlie names of our oxytocic £ or exc iting uterine action. 

I K t "t^ "under whh£.it may be considered necessary 

to puncture the membranes. different stages of labour t 

t ^r^“the terms “maternal dystocia” and “fmtal 

d t°St a ate the probable results arising from premature rupturing of the 
membranes, and escape of ^quor its symptoms and manage- 

able 'iisemorrhagp. , ■ ent3 df the gravid uterus 1 How do they 
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9. Give a short account of our present knowledge) of tho anatomy 
of tlio placenta ; more particularly tlio maternal, and tho foetal circula- 
tion. 

10. What are tho signs of life and death of tho foetus in ntoro? 

11. What are the symptoms and signs of syphilis in an infant 1 When 
and where do they appear first 1 ? Describe the treatment. 



Medical Jurisprudence. — .Examiner, Professor Hodges , m.d., f.c.s. 

1. State the symptoms produced by a poisonous dose of phosphorus. 

2. What are the post mortem appearances found in cases of poisoning 
by Phosphorus 1 

3. Mention the poisonous dose of extract of Bolladonna, tho symptoms 
produced by it, and the methods required for its identification. 

4. State the classes to which tho following poisons belong Phos- 
phorus, Oxalic acid, Strychnine, Aconite. 

5. Mention the average period and doses in which the following 
poisons have been found to cause death : — Opium, Cyanide of Potassium, 
Cantharides, Strychnine. 

6. What is the earliest period of Uterine life at which a child may be 
born living and viable 1 

7. What is meant by tho state of tho lungs called “ Atelectasis 1 ” 

8. Describe tho appearances which aro presented in the dead body 
of a woman, when death has takon placo after dolivory at tho full 
period. 



Law Scholarships.— First Year Students. 



Real Property and Conveyancing. — Examiner , Professor Molynevx. 

1. State the elements essential to constitute a surrender by operation 
of law. 

2. Three denominations of land wore in 1830 grantod : tho first, “ unto 
and to the use of A and his heirs, to the use of B (then a married man) 
and his heirs.” 

The second, “to A and his heirs, to tho uso of B and G and thoir 
heirs.” 

The third, “to the use of A for life, remainder to tho uso of B and liis 
heirs.” 

B afterwards died intestate, leaving his wife surviving ; did any right 
survive to her 1 State the ground of tho answer in each case. 

3. What construction does the law put upon a limitation in a deed to 
a person and his heirs male 1 

4. A, being possessed of a term years in land, assigns it to B and the 
heirs of his body : what interest does B take 1 

5. Describe the estates, in character and quantity, taken by the fol- 
lowing limitations : 

“ To A (a widow) during her life, provided she continue a widow and 
unmarried ; and after her marriage to B and his heirs, during her life j 
and after her decease to her heirs.” 

“ To .C and D, brothers, and the heirs of their bodies.” 

ft To E and F (husband and wife) and G, and thoir heirs,” 
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6. Lease for 50 years if 0 D shall so ^all i ast longest. 

Lease to C D for liis life or o0 yeais, wnichever ° Sdiolmhip 

~ _ ,i;+4cvc! nnrl tenures of those demises ? Examma- 

Wliat are the qualities ancl te t te ta ji a t common tions . 

an estate in land is 

self of those estates? upon condition divided ? And 

in 9 wh^%^icnlar V °do the rights and power of persons taking sue 

eS TS'Ll at what period f — S “Sth^thl 

object was sought to be attained by the Statute ? And w 

Sta n.°^wh^^^ of Real Actions affeotasslira “ oes 

0f if In the case of intestacy what different -des of devolution of title 
are incident to Freehold and Chattels Real respectively . 



JoalSFEDDENCE. — Examiner, Professor Leslie. 

1. Explain the 

“rST&», byBlachstonei 

L f ' \ International law positive law, or not, and why ? 



Second Yeas Students. 

EQUI ti. -E xaminer, Professor Molynme. 

. +1 ,_ winAvles of Law and Equity as clistm- 
1. Taking into account the p incif 01 g in sense alone 

rity of the Court is concerned ? -g 
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3. How (loos the sense of the expression “ equity of the. stain In ” differ 
from the distinctive system as julinimai-orcd in our (h) arts of Equity ? 

4. State the respective nature of anil distinction between the 
“ exclusive ,” “ concurrent and “auxiliary" heads of jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chancory : and give some instances under each head. 

5. In what instances will Courts of Equity exercise jurisdiction even 
although the plaintiff is in pari delicto. 

G. Within wliat limits docs the Court of Chancery apply the maxim 
“ equitas soquitur legem ” when called upon to pub a construction oil 
written instruments \ 

7. What principle is common to Courts of Equity and Law in the 
construction of wills ? 

8. State some cases in which a party not having actual notice will he 
held hound by constructive notice. 

9. Wliat are the limitations within which Courts of Equity grant 
relief under the head of mistake ? 

10. Where a written contract has been based in fraud of one of the 
contractors, how is the jurisdiction of the Court exercised where that 
party is plaintiff or defendant respectively 1 

11. In what respect are tlio Statutes against voluntary conveyances 
more stringent in their operation than the principle of equity under the 
head of fraud as previously administered by the Court of Chancery ; and 
liow are they less extensive in their application as to persons interested ? 

12. How far are contracts in restraint of trade hold void 1 



Jurisprudence and Civil Law. — Examiner , Professor Leslie. 

1. “ The chief object of the following pages is to indicate some of the 
earliest ideas of mankind, as they are reflected in Ancient Law, and to 
point out the relation of those ideas to modern thought.” (Ancient Law. 
Preface.) Adduce examples of the relationship botwoon archaic and 
modern ideas here referred to. 

2. “The early forms of jural conceptions contain, potentially, all the 
forms in which law lias subsequently exhibited itself.” Adduce examples 
of the process of evolution hero referred to. 

3. Trace some of the leading changes in Roman law from the Twelve 
Tables to the Codifications of Justinian, inclusive. 

4. Explain historically the origin of Koman Equity. 

5. Legal conceptions and phraseology undergo, according to Sir Henry 
Maine, “ a process of gradual specialisation.” Give examples from Koman 
Law. 

6. Give a historical account of the law of usuca.pio, and explain the 
cause of its great importance in Koman law, prior to Justinian’s reforms. 

7. Give, from Maine’s Village Communities and Ancient Law , that 
author’s explanation of the origin of feudalism. 

8. Explain the Koman terms — Ileres , Necessarii Hered.es, Sui ILeredes, 

9. Compare the English with the Koman law of testamentary suc- 
cession. 

10. Compare the English with the Koman law of intestate succession. 

11. Give a concise account of the Roman law of servitudes. 

1 2. Explain the terms — -Emphyteusis : Ccssio vu Jure. 
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Common Law. — Examiner , Professor Molyneux. 



1. What is a Bottomry bond* and what are the limits within which 
ite rw“ e i^W of a hill of exchange wishes to give Umefor 

parent to an acceptor, what precaution is it necessary to take mth 
respect to other parties on the bill? . . .. . tl n . 

I In the case of contracts by an agent, his principal being ; then 
disclosed, state the right and the liability respectively of the lattei , to 
extent to which such right and liability are qualified, the leachn 

as to liability of principal when the agent lias exceeded the authoiity 
given, and any distinction recognised when the principal reside 

ab 4° a 'what is the difference between simple contract and speciality ? 
State the circumstances essential to the validity oi each. . . 

5 How do t^ rights and liabilities of parties vary in respect of privity 

of contract and privity of estate ? Ruqlmnd 1 

6. In what respect can a wife contract so as to bmd hei lmsban 
And under what circumstances does such right cease .to .exist 

7. Name the several contracts required by the Statute oi hi amis 

“rWherea grant is on the whole capable of some construction ^al- 
though the language is ambiguous, in whose favour is such contract 
interpreted 1 State the reason of the answer. 

9. What is an estoppel 1 , . , , ., , n 

1 0. State the only instances in which a carrier is not liable foi the loss 

of goods entrusted to him. 

11 How does a general lien differ from a special lien . 

12. A gentleman is in the habit of sending ins servant » a shop to 
purchase foods on credit. The servant misapplies some 
his own use. Has the seller any remedy against the mastei on 

smh n^se“f ’ d£&g has existed, but upon the last occasion the 
miSerh^ riven^thB servant money to pay for the article then P^^sed, 
has the selte any remedy against the master for the value of the last- 

“Tf nl wmtnty, made subsequent to a sale, valid? State therein 
of your opinion. 

JuanwromWCB and Civil Law .-Bxanmer, Professor Leslie. 

1 Compare the distinction between res mandpi and res nee mrncipi 

'i “ " SSS! ksex. 

Si0 ?' Onmnare the English with the Roman law of intestate succession. 

ifeissspaB 

Institutes ? 
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7. How do you explain tlio origin of tins diHl.niei.iou between the Law 
of Persons and the Law of Tilings, in .Iloitmu Law, and tlio order in 
which they are placed in tlio Institutes 'l 

8. State tlio general law of alluvion, and tlio exception in tlio case of 
agri limitali. 

9. Explain tlio following terms — Ctwio to- jure, lies dommms, Res 
fungibiles. 

10. Explain the terms Commodatmn, )1 laud alum. 

11. State and criticize the distinction in the institutes between public 
and private law. 

• 12. What arc, according to Austin, the principal dilleronces between 
Homan and English Equity 1 Is his account quite accurate 1 



Senior Scholarships Mormon Languages. 



French. — Exami nor, 1 'rafessor M ciesuer, 

I. Translate into French : 

Immediately after tlio conclusion of the peace, the French forces left 
Scotland, as much to their own satisfied imi ns to that of the nation. 
The Scots soon found that the calling to their assistance a people more 
powerful than themselves, was a dangerous expedient. They beheld 
with the utmost impatience those who had come to protect the kingdom, 
taking upon them to command it; and oil many occasions they re- 
pented the rash invitation which they had given. The peculiar genius 
of the French nation heightened this disgust, and prepared the Scots 
to throw oil* the yoke before they had well begun lo fool it. T1lb French 

were, in that ago, what they arc at present one of the most polished 

nations in Europe. But it is to bo observed, in all their expeditions 
into foreign countries, whether towards the south or north, that then* 
manners have been remarkably incompatible with the manners of every 
other people. Barbarians are tenacious of their own customs, because 
they want knowledge and taste to discover the reasonableness and 
propriety of customs which (litter from them. — LtoJiKRTSON. 

Philological Questions : 

1. Mention some of the principal marks of distinction of the throe 
main dialects of the Lnngiio d’oil. 

2. Explain tlio pronouns ce, cdtc , calui, lour, vuwtl. 

3. Blanc, Candida ; ouest, Occident ; sad, midi. Konutrk on the etymo- 
logies of these words. 



German. — Examiner , Professor Meissner. 

Translate into German : 

Charles Lamb was born on the 10th February, 1775, in the Inner 
Temple, where he spent the first seven years of his life. His parents 
were in a humble station, but they were endued with sentiments and with 
manners which might well become the gentlest blood ; and fortune, 
which had denied them wealth, enabled them to bestow on tlieir children 
some of the happiest intellectual advantages which wealth ever confers. 
His father, Mr. J ohn Lamb, who came up a little boy from Lincoln, 
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fortunately both for himself andins maste, **? 

Mr. Salt, one of the benchers, who, „ ■ d t0 , T hom he be- Scholarship 

liis guide, his auditor, treasurei. 

Slnue, fouteru f)atiftt in fdjt t)ot)em $ 4 e ' . affociationcu ab. Siegt ein ©tab 

benttlctjen £cic^tl 0 feit unt> | tW8 ®„ 9tn rinijeu ®»Wt»um t,ate«, fo 

in unjeret Ijimb, tnctjt untfoft, f» b*f f . A u t. 3 cm« Mtintav nnniittcb 

bvuctt et an betfdjiebetieu ©teitett buDhwfledj 6 @i^hcv tjateii, tel)vt 

Havre OefMjl, baa wit in jebem Stegea @tc[ | (tt im j- t „. ; § a nb travel) eine gei-abe 

tins tjcuvttjdten, ct Mefe auptiMt* «> 8 einantet sevtmibeu merbcn 

rtevtemnr^nveljetaefentelji.n kt m ®uvfinbu« 9 m 

f intuit; biefette Sovm unb Sa 9 e fc$v „ ( 3Komeut jit Moment bte 

bevautait. ®«ratt, bev fit. t m fe evect,uet unfere frmO* 

ijebrucEten i(!untte nnfcrev §ant , fut ltbcn I J ttoriarrftc ^enb liegt,unb cvjeu 9 t 

VfZVS bir^X * A «*** — 

fcljueibeu. — L otze. 

Translate into Italian:- education, and the 

Tlie genius of the Roman peopl > . t]lem f rom commerce and 

spirit of then- laws, & formidable rival, not 

naval affairs. It was the necessity ot op osm ^ tQ ^ a( . mari . 

the desire of extending tor e,w 0 ^1 that in 01 -der to acquire the 

time power. Though they 1 . . it ws necessary to render 

universal dominion *5^'^ considered the naval service as 
themselves masters of the & e. , 1 p citizens as were not of a 

a subordinate station, am 1 “ in the history of the Roman 

rank to be admitted mto the le ^ attention to navigation 

republic, hardly one event ls c est . When the 

ally farther than as it w “^Xubdued all the maritime states known 
Roman valour ® Greece, and Egypt had submitted 

in the ancient world , when . o > ^ t p e commercial spn-it of the 

to their power, the Eomans * ^ to have applied to 

SSCsSS 1 ' 

Robertson. — 

Raton .-Examiner, Professor Tange. 

a....— 

•rfsg “ iSS.' «¥* . a* M “ u ” Bl!h * ‘ “ 

the Bill of Rights. al . TOm ents of the ministry and of the 

'±2z;£SSiV&-'~« ^ oa the “ 

colonies. f f of the following battles : Steenkirk, 

4. Give some account ot ioui 
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■XT Malaga, Almanza, Mulphupiol, EonLenny, Mimlon, Honker's Hill R 0( i 
— ' ney’s victory of Port Royal, tlio Nile, Toulouse. 

M.olarsl.i,, 5. What were the chief objects of tho policy of ( lardiunl Richelieu 
HmT“" . 6 ; What ? vas the cal,so of > and ■wJi'tt, wan the principal object aimed at 
m tlie Treaties of Partition. 

7. Of what character wore tho relations between tho English and 
French governments at different periods between tho years 1600 and 1760 

8. Who were the Encyclopedists ; and what was their influence on die 
subsequent history of their country. 



In a brief Essay, examine and compare the career's ami characters of 
cur Robert Walpole and Lord Chatham. 



Chemistry.- — /‘examiner, Dr. Andrews. 

1. ^ What are tho properties which characterise tho “critical tempera- 
ture, and how does this temperature serve to distinguish the gaseous 
state, properly so called, from the vaporous stale ? 

. Define what is meant by iaomorphous bodies, and state tho more 
important groups of isomorphous elements. 

3. Give air account of electrolysis and of its application to tho reduction 
ot such metals as potassium and magnesium. 

4. How would you analyze feldspar — -a compound of silica, alumina, 
and potash which is not attacked by acids? 

5. Calculate the molecular weight of a compound having a vapour 
density of 2.08 (au'=l) and tho following composition, 

Carbon, ... 40.00 

Hydrogen, ... (i.<>7 

Oxygon, ... n:i.:i:s 

6. Give an account of tho paraffine, or marsh gas series of hydrocarbons— 
tfieir artificial formation and tho conditions under which they occur ready 
formed m nature. 

5"? w IS Rcutyleno prepared, and what are. its principal properties! 

, t. "hat acids are formed by tho oxidation of ordinary glycol (othcuo 
alcohol) 1 State m symbols the inactions. 

*1 °'ti Ho " r J - 18 lo'oparod from glucose, and wliat is supposed to be 

tile theoretical relation between these bodies ? 

[liio Candidates word nlso examined in chemical analysis..! 



Natural History. — Examiner, Dr. Cunningham. 

KOOLOCIY. 

1. Give an outline of the classification of Annelida, 
o' Describe the structure of the exo-skeloton in a typical Crustacean. 
Arachnid! ™ S “ ameS ™ cl dla K nostic characters of tho principal groups of 

terous^MMt 8 the Stra0tare of tlle moutl1 a Dipterous, and in a Coleop- 
Che'lonian tl0n ^ “° 1 ’ e I0t6¥01 % peculiarities in the skeleton of a 
6. Give a brie! account of the digestive system of Aves. 
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7. State the diagnostic characters and geographical distribution of 

IU riX to their orders the following genera of ManrmaUa ,-Phas- g*.*-** 
colomys, Tapirus, Dicotyles, Sciurus, Nasua, Chrysocliloris, Hylohates. 



Examina- 
tions. 



1. Describe the structure of an ovule, and give the names and distin- 
guishing characters of the principal modifications. 

8 2. How have the colouring matters of the leaves of plants been grouped 
by Sorby in accordance with chemical and spectroscopic analysis 
7 3. Give a brief description of the structure of the epidermis of plants 

Expla^'what'is meant by the terms di- and trimorphism, and 

Primulaeeae, and mention the 

n ^ 6 B^w]^tchE^Stere 1 are Araliaoeae distinguished 

7 To what orders do the following genera of well-known plants 
belong : Hedera, Stellaria, Fuchsia, Pelargonium, Symphoncarpus. 



APPENDIX No. 9. 

Presentation to the Library by the Northern Presbytery 
of Antrim and the Presbytery of Antrim. 

Tbe Preshvterv of Antrim and the Northern Presbytery of Antrim 
having offered!) the authorities of Queen’s College, Bel&st, the Auitiam 
t^i which is the ioint property of the above-named two Presbyteries, 

ggg r . aaffM . 4 a" sr.sfts 

College Belfast, by a resolution passed on tbe 9th April, 18/ , 
agreed to accept this offer on the terns stated in the letter of the Eev. J. 
Scott Porter, of the 5th of April, 1873, that is to say . 

1 This Library, together with any books that may be specially pre- 
ssed to iUieSier .I to be kept separate and distinct from the books 

two P-hyteries and 

tbeii' successors; being members of one or other of them, shall have the 
of borrowing books from this particular collection, under such 
as may be agreedV by the College mid the two 
Presbyteries with a view to prevent or diminish the risk of loss ; but 
riie c!C i» *0 * accountable for books that may be lent out in 

“fC aS^auttorito 1 ^! be prepared to execute a deed of trust 
if called upon stating that the Library is held by them subject to the 
“ c ii - ° a ii other respects the Antrim Library is to be 

Suffor ttfuse and benefit of Queen’s College, Belfast, in the same 
maimer as the books which are its own property. 

P. Shtjldham Henry, President. 
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Queen's College, Belfast, 
10th February, 1874. 
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With reference to the second of the foregoing conditions, it has been 
proposed on behalf of the two Presbyteries above named, that any minister 
of either Presbytery, borrowing books from the Library, shall give to the 
Librarian a receipt for the same, specifying the date at which they are to 
be returned ; and if not duly returned at that time, the Librarian is to 
report the default to the Clerk of the Presbytery to which the borrower 
belongs. All books are to be taken away and returned at the expense 
and risk of the borrower. 

To this arrangement, and by authority of the College Council, we give 
our assent, and undertake to have it carried out by tlio Librarian of the 
College. 

P. Shtjldiiam Henry, D.D., President. 

Thomas Andrews, Yice-President. 



Queen’s College, Belfast, 
10th February, 1874. 



Durltn : Printed by Alexander Tiiom, 87 & 88, Abbey-street, 
For Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
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